AGA 


Whe Helimal ‘a Kegidlr Company 


brings its experience and ingenuity 


to the aid of American Business 


A i new National Cash Registers, Account- 
ing Machines and Systems are ready! Ready to 
help put profits back into American Business. 
e They are the result of 50 years’ constant 
contact with every type of business... plus a 
new viewpoint provided by close study of the 
unusual problems of today. ® Great changes 
in the ways of doing business have come... 
changes that vitally affect the methods and 
systems used by every business man who 
wants to make a profit. @ National has had 
to devise new standards of advanced engi- 
neering and manufacturing to meet 

. and satisfy ... the new needs a 
of business. The result is a new line , 
of cash registers, accounting ma- 
chines and systems that provide 
the information today’s business 
man must have to make a profit. 


e Every alert business man owes 
it to himself to see what the new National 


Machines and Systems can do for him. Visit 
your National showroom. See the contribution 
that National has again made to American 
Business. The National Cash Register Com- 


pany, Dayton, Ohio. 


S000 


Pennine 


The new National Cash Registers are strikingly new in 
design and finish—new colors; new, smart, simple lines, 
featuring the new panel design cabinet. Three finishes 
are optional—black with bright chromium—black with 
satin finish chromium—or brown mahogany. 


‘ National 


CASH REGISTERS AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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“HERE AT LAST IS A SYSTEM 
FOR OUR BILLING AND SHIPPING 
THAT REQUIRES NO REWRITING’ 


BILLING CLERK 


Billing is easy for me now. No longer is it necessary to pound 
keys on carbon manifolding machines. My work is 50 per 
cent easier and I’ve speeded up production at least 25 per cent. 
Typing mistakes are no longer serious because I erase only 
one original—not eight or ten carbon copies. I’ve used both 
methods and I know. Give me Ditto every time.” 


SHIPPING CLERK 


“Tl never dreamed that any system could help me so much. 
Since we started using Ditto on our Billing and Shipping Sys- 
tem I’ve had almost no writing to do. Shipping 
tickets, labels, tags and bills of lading come to 
me ready for use. Mistakes have been complete- 
ly eliminated. Shipping has been speeded up 
almost a whole day, and we get by with two 
less clerks. I’m strong for Ditto. You would 
be too if you had my experience with it.” 


BIG DIVIDENDS FROM A SMALL IN- 
VESTMENT. You oughtto know for your own 
profit, how Ditto operates to speed up Billing 
and Shipping, how it eliminates rewriting 
on even the most complex order systems. 


Our booklet “Cutting Costs with Copies” explains 
how Ditto is revolutionizing office procedures. 
You'll find this book profitable reading —well worth 


the perfect One-Wri ting 
Billing System 


FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT 


**Most billing and shipping systems stop long 
before they reach the factory needs. In fact, 
they ignore them completely. Not so with Ditto! 
Our Ditto system provides us with all the fac- 
tory copies we need—on good substantial paper or card stock. 
It eliminates 75 per cent of the rewriting we formerly did, 
and provides a control of manufacturing operations that we 
never had before. Ditto is truly the One-Writing Method.” 


AUDITOR 


“Practically all of the work of the Accounting Department 
hinges around the prompt, accurate filling and billing of orders. 
If orders are delayed the entire accounting procedure is de- 
layed. No wonder I favor Ditto. Since we’ve had this mar- 
velously flexible system, delays have been unheard of. Billing 
is speeded up almost three days, accounting 
department copies reach us the same day or- 
ders are received, customer’s and salesmen’s 
copies are mailed immediately, and mistakes 
just do not occur. If, for no other reason 
than these, Ditto is the finest investment we’ve 
made in years.”’ 


Ditto 


DITTO INCORPORATED 
2243 W. Harrison St., Chicago, III. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, your book “Cutting Costs 
with Copies,” which explains how Ditto speeds up Billing and Shipping 
and other office and factory procedures by eliminating re-writing. 


M. M. 1033 
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any executive’s time and careful attention. We'll Pe, EWN ie errr se re Eee OPE TET ee eee a 
gladly send you a copy. Just pin the coupor to 
your letterhead and mail it to us. CM Civic cicdewaceccdecdecdeséebeeas60a6cne ee 45 cee 
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Use 


For quick action at low cost 


LONG DISTANCE 


IT AVOIDS EXPENSIVE DELAYS, PREVENTS 


MISUNDERSTANDINGS...AND GIVES 


YOU DEFINITE, PROFITABLE RESULTS 


Here are 10 reasons why: 


From millions of fellow-Americans, you can 

single out the exact individual you want to do 
business with, and be in almost instant spoken 
communication with him. 


The opportunity to discuss things back and 

forth often brings deals to a quick conclusion 
which otherwise might drag on for weeks or never 
be completed at all. 


By telephone, you can scout out those markets 

which are changing for the better and con- 
centrate sales efforts there, without neglecting 
other territories. 


In making purchases, you can not only be 

certain that you are getting the best prices 
obtainable, but that delivery dates will also be 
satisfactory. 


You can use Long Distance to gather quickly 
from many points the up-to-the-minute in- 
formation you need to make important decisions. 


By making telephone appointments in ad- 
vance, you and your representatives can be 
sure that the men you want to visit personally 
are available, and that your trip will not be wasted. 


You can guard against production interrup- 
tions by using Long Distance to insure a steady 
flow of necessary raw materials. 


A telephone conversation minimizes the possi- 
bility of misunderstandings: and very often 
it brings conflicting viewpoints into agreement. 


Handling orders by Long Distance provides 
the swift service your customers appreciate 
so much, in these days of depleted stocks. 


10 Many companies say a courteous Long Dis- 
tance call is the best method ‘they have dis- 
covered for collecting on delinquent accounts. 
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What prominent concerns say: 


Pillsbury Flour Mills, Inc.: ““We 
consider our Long Distance tele- 
phone bill one of the best invest- 
ments we make.” 


Norge Corporation: ‘Today, 
more than ever, we frankly recog- 
nize the value of Long Distance.” 


Champion Coated Paper Com- 
pany: ““‘We added the telephone 
to our sales force, and ran our 
plants to capacity.” 


National Biscuit Company : “Long 
Distance is essential to intelligent 
buying.” 


Skelly Oil Company, Minneap- 
olis division: One month’s tele- 
phone sales totaled $293,080, at 
a telephone selling cost of less 
than % of 1%. 


Consolidated Products Company: 
Yearly sales up 6%, sales costs 
down 10%, because of telephone 
selling plan. 


TYPICAL 

STATION-TO-STATION RATES 
Day- 7 8:30 

te wb time P.M. P.M. 
Boston Albany $ .80 $ .70 $ .50 
New Orleans Atlanta 1.95 1.65 1.10 
St. Louis Cleveland 2.05 1.75 1.15 
New York Minneapolis 3.75 3.00 2.00 
San Francisco Chicago 6.75 5.50 4.00 


Where the cha-ge is 50 cents or more, a fed- 
eral tax applies as follows: $.50 to $.99, tax 
10 cents . . . $1.00 to $1.99, tax 15 cents 
e « « $2.00 or more, tax 20 cents. 
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The Month’s Developments 


The Business of Football 


THERE are two important business 
angles to that gigantic industry— 
college football. One deals with 
the organization behind the team; 
the other with preparing the young 
man for a career, Hartley “Hunk” 
Anderson of Notre Dame points out 
in an interview on page 435. He 
tells why football makes a young 
man better fitted for business life 
and what the business man can learn 
from the game. 


Air Conditioning 


Many of us have thought of air 
conditioning as mainly concerned 
with theater and train cooling dur- 
ing the torrid days of Summer. That 
it is also of practical value in con- 
trolling winter temperatures and re- 
moving dust and other impurities 
from the air and thereby safeguard- 
ing the health of employees is 
brought out on page 438. 


What About Insurance? 


Wuat is business doing about in- 
surance to meet the conditions of 
today? Anticipating the interest of 
our readers, a group of subscribers 
were asked, among other questions, 
“Are you as interested in articles 
covering specific methods for re- 
ducing the cost of insurance?” See 
page 446 for their answers. 


Charts and Graphs 


CuHarts and graphs are business 
aids which need not be confined to 
use by only the larger organiza- 
tions, F. J. Batchelder shows on 
page 447. He outlines a simple and 
inexpensive method for setting up a 
set of standardized charts which 
show graphically the important 
facts regarding the condition of the 
company. 


Lighting Costs 

Money saved by skimping on the 
light bill and by cutting the corners 
on proper lighting facilities is money 
speedily lost because of resultant in- 
efficiency of employees and because 
of permanent damage to their eye- 
sight, C. E. Weitz brings out clearly 
in a discussion of lighting costs on 
page 440. 


Mental Inertia 


How To blast your prospect out of 
his state of satisfiedness or mental 
inertia and compel him to take ac- 
tion to buy your wares—that’s the 
problem Burton Bigelow discusses 
this month (page 444) as he shows 
that if Fulton had overcome Na- 
poleon’s mental inertia the course of 
the world’s history might have been 
changed. 


Simplified Cost Records 


SIMPLIFICATION of production cost 
records of the Ray Burner Com- 
pany, San Francisco, resulted in a 
number of substantial improvements 
and economies. How such simplifi- 
cation was accomplished is related 
on page 454. 


NRA—RFC 


EXPERIENCED personnel workers re- 
fuse to become alarmed at the 
spread of labor disputes. It’s a sure 


sign of industrial recovery, they 


say. Another aspect of the recovery 
program, receiving attention of 
company treasurers these days, is 
the new provision for loans laid down 
by the RFC, outlimed on page 450. 


Time Budget 


How To gather performance data as 
a basis for compiling a time budget 
for an accounting department is 
narrated by Frederick F. Cue on 
page 451. 
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Conserves her energy... 


for better typing and 


ep | increased production 


Sos 


RES, 


The keyboard is standard— there is no new touch to learn 


yr Burroughs Electric Carriage Type-  trically-controlled machines in continuous and 
writer—most modern of all typewriters— profitable operation. | 


the fast flying fingers of the skilled typist need 


See this new machine . . . examine it... have it 


never leave the keyboard. The built-in motor does 
demonstrated on your own work, in your own 


the heavy work, permitting the typist to concen- ; ; mye? 
y *P 8 YP office. Or write for illustrated, descriptive folder, 


trate all her time, attention and energy on pro- to Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 6240 


ducing more and better typing. Second Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


Like all Burroughs typewriters, this new B U R R. @) U €> H a 


machine is built to give long, dependable, 


economical service. It carries the Burroughs l- Vo $ 4 
guarantee. It is backed by Burroughs’ own ft dhceree oni 


worldwide service organization which has, for 


so many years, kept all types of Burroughs elec- T Y P ET, W R I T HE, RK 
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—Its Business and Nebisiiiidiantin’ Lecouine 


An interview with 


HARTLEY ‘Hunk’? ANDERSON 


Head Football Coach, Notre Dame University 


S MODERN scholastic football a 

business? It has to be or a lot of 
schools would go broke meeting the 
demands of the public for its spec- 
tacular thrills. 

There are two important angles to 
this football business, however. One 
of these has to do with the organiza- 
tion behind the team—the organ- 
ization that handles the finances, 
provides the coaching staff, attend- 
ants, equipment, transportation, and 
looks after the ticket sales. 

The other important business angle 
to modern football relates to the pri- 
mary and still paramount function of 
high school, preparatory school, col- 
lege or university—the preparation 
of its student body for the commer- 
cial, industrial, and _ professional 
demands of maturity. 

Where football interferes with or 
retards this primary scholastic func- 
tion of preparing America’s youth 
for life’s more efficient, more profit- 
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By Arthur R. MacDonald 


able and more enjoyable living, foot- 
ball will cease to be a_ scholastic 
activity. We of the coaching pro- 
fession know this to be a fact that 1s 
today relentlessly carried out with 
the individual, and we know that this 
would apply to the team and the 
whole football set-up if ever the 
game and its playing failed to reflect 
proper credit on the educational in- 
stitution sponsoring it. + 


More team play in football 


Mind you, football to the player 
and the student body is first and last 
a game. It is my impression that 
there is more real sportsmanship in 
football than practically any other 
athletic contest. Surely there is more 
team play, which to my mind is foot- 
ball’s outstanding characteristic, and 
a characteristic that makes scholastic 
football players better fitted for busi- 
ness or professional life. Also a 
characteristic that makes football in- 


teresting to men of extensive business 
and financial affairs. Many a 
business man has gone away from 
football practice’ or from a_ big 
game with ideas that have helped 
him in his business. Many a foot- 
ball player has gone into business 
with a positive advantage over class- 
mates. 

Take my own experience: I played 
football at Notre Dame. Graduating, 
I went into the structural steel busi- 
ness with a man who had been a 
Notre Dame football star in years 
past, and a man who is today a star 
in his business community. What I 
learned in football helped me for five 
years to sell steel, just as it helped 
me to sell automobiles for a couple 
of years when the structural steel 
business didn’t offer the opportuni- 
ties for earnings that were available 
in motor cars. 

Outstanding among the character- 
istics of my structural steel boss, 
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however, was his ability to handle 
men—not as groups banded together 
for business progress and profits, but 
as individuals grouped together to 
this end. Each had his part to play, 
toward a definite end, but each part 
was an individual part and each indi- 
vidual had certain characteristics that 
this boss of mine knew how to han- 
dle to promote the success of the 
group. 

That’s football—to the average 
spectator a game played by two teams 
of eleven men. Among these men 
are certain star performers—that is, 
players with particular talent for cer- 
tain tasks, such as passing, receiving, 
kicking, open field running, and so 
on. But deny 
these stars even 
the coordinated 
endeavors of the 
team and they 
are helpless. 

I recall a play 
in a game _ be- 
tween Notre 
Dame and the 
University of 
Southern  Cali- 
fornia. One of 
our backs broke 
loose for a long 
run to a touch- 
down. A great 
play—a fine in- 
dividual per- 
formance. But 
the radio broad- 
caster was pretty 
well right when 
he observed that 
so efficient had been the blocking of 
that back’s fellow players, that the 
touchdown could have been made by 
a cripple on crutches. 

Team play makes winning football 
teams just as coordinated organiza- 
tion functioning promotes business 
successes. Each has its stars, but no 
star so helpless in either football or 
business as the one who is expected 
to go it alone, or who is denied the 
physical, psychological and financial 
backing requisite to his functioning. 

But where footfall to the spectator 
is team play, the team to the coach 
and his assistants is the coordinated 
functioning of each of eleven men. 
From season’s start to season’s end, 
coach and assistants are dealing with 
individuals, praising this one because 
he thrives on praise, and finding in- 
cessant fault with another no matter 
how good he is. At Notre Dame this 
year, the individual problems of the 
coach and his assistants constitute 
more than eleven times the eleven 
men that make up the team the spec- 
tator sees as the team. 
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**The Old Master’’—Knute Rockne 


Back of the coach, his squad and 
his team, is the business organization 
that modern scholastic football re- 
quires: An athletic director, a comp- 
troller and many others who handle 
the extensive business details requi- 
site to meeting today’s demand for a 
brand of collegiate football that some 
folks may shake their heads over, but 
that has surely contributed immea- 
surably to the development of our 
colleges and universities and to the 
physical and mental development as 
well of hundreds—yes, thousands— 
of youngsters, who get out of foot- 
ball training a scholastic plus that 
gives the majority of them a real 


advantage over their fellows when 


they take up the 
affairs of matur- 
ity. Naturally 
there are excep- 
tions, but what 
school of any 
kind, .including 
that of Experi- 
ence, guarantees 
the success of he 
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who attends it? 

Business suc- 
cess is measured 
in profits. Foot- 
ball success is 
measured in vic- 
tories. The foot- 
ball coach is 
something of a 
sales manager—and one with a decided 
interest in and control over the prod- 
uct his school produces and the raw 
material that goes into that product. 
That there are characteristics in the 
successful football coach that make 
him valuable to a business organiza- 
tion is evident in the experience of 
the late Knute Rockne. Before his 
untimely death, the man we of Notre 
Dame—and the whole football world 
for that matter—refer to as “the Old 
Master” had demonstrated practi- 
cally and beyond a reasonable doubt 
that a sales organization could profit 
out of an application of football train- 
ing principles to the business of sales 
training. 

In fact, show me a successful, 


Hartley “‘Hunk”’ Anderson 
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hard - hitting, 
profit - making 
sales force, and 
I believe I can 
show how the 
members of that 
sales force have 
been trained to 
hit the prospect 
in the same spirit 
and with the 
same tactics that 
we train our boys 
to hit the line. 

Our objective 
is touchdowns. 
The _ successful 
salesman’s ob- 
jective is orders. 
There’s no sub- 
stitute for either, whether it be foot- 
ball or business. And to make either 
touchdowns or sales, I’ve found that 
it requires attention to infinite detail 
if one is to be prepared for the de- 
mands that are bound to be met when 
team meets team or salesman meets 
prospect. 

The offensive is one thing—and 
I’ve observed that most business or- 
ganizations are fairly competent 
when it comes to talking their own 
stuff in terms that outdo the glow- 
worm for glow. But what about the 
defense? There are times, you know, 
when the other team or the prospect 
has the ball. When this happens the 
average football team has it all over 
the average salesman in knowing what 
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SYSTEM and BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


A Gigantic Business 


The 30 largest college stadiums today accommodate over 1,000,- 
000 football spectators. To this add a crowd of 120,000 at Chi- 
cago’s Soldiers Field (shown above) and crowds at other municipal 
stadiums, and still your estimate does not include the thousands of 


spectators at high school games. 


Tickets to college games cost from $1 to $5, but that is often but 
a small part of the money placed in circulation by the spectator. 
‘Hotels and restaurants near the scene of the game are jammed. 
Railroads run special trains, gasoline and tire dealers get theirs, and 
the liquor bill for a football week-end runs into dizzy figures. 


to expect and what to do about it. For 
days on end, individually and col- 
lectively, the players on whom the 
results of the forthcoming contest 
are to depend are painstakingly pre- 
sented with the offensive tactics they 
are most apt to meet. By blackboard, 
in man-to-man conferences, and in 
actual combat with a team schooled 
in the opponent’s defensive plays, the 
varsity is trained to meet the oppo- 
nent’s offense. 

Here’s where, I believe, most busi- 
ness organizations fall short. They 
hire their salesmen, “hop them up” 
on the firm’s and the product’s mer- 
its, introduce them to the president, 
and turn them loose in “a territory.” 

Then the barrage begins—the “go 
to it and sell” stuff that is too often 
the answer to fervent personal pleas 
for advice and counsel on some tough 
prospect that the sales manager 
knows has never bought and never 
will buy. “Go after him and sell 
him!” echoes and re-echoes from 
the sales manager’s desk, but not 
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from the coach’s seat on the bench! 

When a team hits the field, it is 
up to the team. Substitutions offer 
the coach some means of guiding the 
destinies of his charges, but it’s al- 
most the rule that what happens 
after the starting whistle is a result 
of what happened or didn’t happen 
during the preceding days of prepa- 
ration for that particular game. 
Apply that thinking to your sales 
problems. And not only in the be- 
ginning when you hire a man and 
educate him to his task, but time and 
again through the year. Once isn’t 
enough to take either football player 
or salesman through his paces with 
stop-watch and charts. Twice isn’t 
enough. Day in, day out the football 
coach and his assistants are building 
a successful team by working tire- 
lessly with each individual member 
of the squad on the fundamentals of 
team play. 

I’ve been a salesman. I have 
worked with salesmen and _ under 
sales managers. I’ve played football, 
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coached football, and today [ am 
head coach of a team from which 
more is expected than perhaps any 
other football team in the country. 
To my coaching, I have brought busi- 
ness principles, particularly in rela- 
tion to executive management. To 
business I took much more from 
football training than I’ve brought 
back to football from business. 

If I were an executive in a busi- 
ness organization today, and had the 
time and opportunity, I believe I 
would sneak off every once in awhile 
and follow a football coach around. 
I’d listen in on his talks with groups 
and individuals, I’d mark (1) his in- 
finite patience with details; (2) his 
attention to defensive as well as 
offensive tactics; and (3) his willing- 
ness to give time and attention to 
the problems of the individual. 

When I say that I believe I would 
profit out of such excursions to a 
convenient school or college, it is with 
a conviction based on the fact that 
football tactics helped me sell auto- 
mobiles and structural steel. 

Yes, there are two important an- 
gles to football as a business, but to 
my mind the most important one has. 
to do with what business men can 
learn from the game and how it is: 
played today, rather than from the 
extensive business organizations that 
the public demand for the modern 
football spectacle makes upon the 
educational institutions that present 
this thrilling drama at its best. 
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Thinking — but 
only about the 
weather. 


SWELTERING. 

day in New York 
Seon St: Lents, Col 
lars wilt. Street crowds 
drag wearily and per- 
spiringly to suburban 
trains, street cars, sub- 
ways or buses on the 
homeward trek. 

“Ninety - eight, the 
day's official high,” says the Weather- 
man—to you on the street that means 
102. And you must take the train 
for a sleeper jump. 

Will it mean a stifling berth in a 
hot steel coach that holds the heat of 
the day’s broiling sun, No more! 
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IN SUMMER—Office and factory often as 
hot and humid as a steaming jungle:— 
Jungle Air, 90% relative humidity; Office 
or Factory, 90% relative humidity (on hot, 
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muggy day). 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


A New Little Giant AIR 


ANNOUNCING ... 


Recognizing the growing importance to 
business of air conditioning in its many phases, 
this article begins a series which will discuss 
this new industry’s many developments. 
articles will tell of types of equipments and 
their operation, of installations and their accom- 
plishments. Thus ‘‘System and Business Man- 
agement”’ will bring to its readers practical in- 
formation of costs, of results and how such 
results may be secured for the reader’s own 
business. 


Instead, as you follow the porter to 
‘your coach you note huge, box-like 
machines alongside the train—their 
strange, “dinosaur” necks reaching 
into a window of each pullman. 
Electric fans are driving air over 
great chunks of ice and into the cars. 


Later 


Applies for a Big 


Inside, you find a cool 
atmosphere. Fifteen 
minutes later you snuggle 
down under blankets and 
are set for a night of re- 
freshing sleep—the chill 
air of the “ice-machines”’ 
replaced by the rush of 
cool country air when 
the city has been left be- 
hind. Morning, and you 
rise fit and ready for a 
new day of hard work. 

Is this air condition- 
ing? The experts say 
“Yes and No.” It ¢s air 
conditioning in that it 
tempers the weather to 
your comfort. But it 
falls far short of all that 
air conditioning can do and is doing 
to “make weather” that facilitates 
manufacturing operations in many 
plants, that attracts buyers into stores, 
restaurants, theatres and shops, and 
that makes office and factory workers 
comfortable and more efficient at 
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IN WINTER — Air in office or factory 
often drier than Death Valley: Desert 
Air, 23% relative humidity, in Office or 


Factory, 10% to 20% humidity. 


CONDITIONING 


Job in Business 


their tasks. It goes even farther and 
supplies the essential conditions that 
make for health, in Winter and in 
Summer. 

Let’s listen to what the technical 
experts tell us of air conditioning. 
They say air conditioning is—in 
SUMMER, the cooling, cleaning, 
de-humidifying and movement of air ; 
in WINTER, the warming, cleaning, 
humidifying and movement of air. — 

Most of us have thought of air 
conditioning as mainly concerned 
with cooling in the torrid days of 
Summer. But the technical men em- 
phasize the great importance of 
humidification or de-humidification. 
In short, they stress the fact that 
there is a great truth in the old say- 
ing,. “It: isn’t -the heat, it’s the 
humidity.” 

If you have ever flown across the 
country and “sat down” in the dry 
air of Kingman, Arizona, at 114 de- 
grees, you were perhaps surprised to 
find that it wasn’t as uncomfortable 
as the humid atmosphere of the East- 
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ern Seaboard at 82. Here is a strik- 
ing example of the fact that in 
Summer it is excess moisture that 
saps our strength and vitality. 

Conversely, perhaps few of us 
have given much thought to the fact 
that in Winter a room may be more 
comfortable, in fact may actually feel 
warmer, at 68 degrees than another 
room at 75. But such may easily be 
the case if there is a decided differ- 
ence'in the humidity of the air in the 
two rooms. 

If you have ever experienced the 
“warmer,” less penetrating “feel” of 
a sub-zero day in the dry air of the 
Dakotas as contrasted with a mere 
sub-freezing temperature in the 
damp atmosphere of the Atlantic 
Coast, you know the answer. Again 
it is a question of humidity. 

In brief, moisture and temperature 
must both be regulated and coordi- 
nated if ideal, comfortable and 
healthful conditions are to be had. 
No less is this true in Winter than 
in Summer. For the lack of mois- 
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ture in our heated buildings of Win- 
ter frequently makes the air drier 
than that in the midst of a desert. 
And this dry air parches the mucous 
membranes that line the nose, throat 
and all respiratory passages—as well 
as the skin of our entire bodies—and 
renders us more susceptible to colds. 

Then, too, there is the element of 
dust, dirt, smoke and disease germs 
that pollute the air of our cities. 
These must be eliminated, so far as 
possible, if ideal conditions are to be 
secured. And naturally all air must 
be kept in motion constantly that 
pure air may continually replace the 
contaminated air that has been used. 

But let’s not get too technical. 
This, briefly, tells us what we ought 
to have. And this is what this new, 
but rapidly growing, industry prom- 
ises us. This is what the air condi- 
tioning engineers and manufacturers 
ask business to consider as a dollars 
and cents aid in better manufactur- 
ing, in enticing purchasers into their 


(Please turn to page 471) 
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An excellent example of good factory lighting—the Chevrolet plant at A Century of Progress 


What Are Your Lighting Costs ? 


By C. E. WEITZ 


Engineering Department, General Electric Company 


Money saved by cutting the corners on light bills and by failure to 

provide adequate lighting facilities is money speedily lost because 

of the decreased efficiency of the employees and the permanent 
damage to their eyesight. 


HE other day one of my lighting 

engineer friends was telling me 
of a bet he made recently. “Frank,” 
he said to an office manager customer 
of his, “I'll bet a cigar (bets don’t 
seem to be so stout these days, you 
know) your clerks go home with a 
headache at least twice a_ week. 
Under that light they have there, 
they can’t help it.” 

“T don’t believe it,’ said Frank. 
“What's the matter with those 
lights— I never got any complaints.” 

“You wouldn’t,” said our lighting 
man, “especially in these times, but 
let’s call any one of the clerks over 
here and you ask him how often he 
has a headache, and is all fagged out 
at quitting time.” 

“You win,” said the manager 
when the clerk reported at least one 
headache a week, more often two and 
about every night when they were 
bearing down on the month-end 
statements. “Let’s have your solu- 
tion, and how much it is going to 
cost?” 
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“Well, to make a long story short, 
we put in a dandy 500-watt totally- 
indirect system in the office, head- 
aches disappeared, and the clerks 
want to kiss me every time I come 
around,” said the lighting specialist, 
“and I’m around quite often because 
some of these days that fellow is 


lost a lot of old notions about light- 
ing economy pretty quick.” 

That’s a true story. The train of 
reactions from inadequate and glar- 
ing light is pretty well charted and, 
if you'll look at the illustration at the 
bottom of the page, you'll see that 
Mr. Lighting Fellow was merely 
betting the chart was right. 

Many other cases of serious com- 
plaints of factory and office workers 
suffering from headaches, and ner- 
vousness, with consequent loss of 
time, could be cited, where the solu- 
tion has time and again rested purely 


going to relight his entire place. He and simply on providing an adequate 
EFFECT ON EFFECT ON NERVOUS 
THE CAUSE EYE MUSCLES NERVOUS SYSTEM REFLEXES 
HEADACHES 
EYES BROUGHT NEARER WORK 
AND GREATER EFFORT FOR 
CONVERGENCE REQUIRED 
VERTIGO 
; BLURRING 
INADEQUATE OR GLARE PRODUCES GREATER GREATER EXPENDITURE VISION 
GLARING LIGHTING CONTRACTION OF PUPIL OF NERVOUS ENERGY 
DIGESTIVE 
DISTURBANCES 
COMPELS CONTINUOUS 
CONTRACTION OF CILIARY 
MUSCLE FOR ACCOMMODATION AND OTHERS 


Inadequate lighting has a profound effect on employee efficiency 
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system of illumination with respect 
to both quality and quantity. Many 
of our most modern office buildings 
have this kind of lighting that pro- 
duces just such conditions as those 
shewn in this illustration. It is only 
recently that the relations between 
lighting and the train of reactions 
that follow prolonged use of the eyes 
in serious visual tasks have been 
understood. 


We even think visually 


Every employer, whether he real- 
izes it or not, is an employer of eye- 
sight. The sense of sight dominates 
our activities and is responsible for 
most of our usefulness. Most of our 
learning is acquired from visual ex- 
perience. We even think visually. 
All this is accomplished so automat- 
ically that rarely are we conscious of 
the processes of vision. As a result, 
eyes are neglected and misused and 
the visual sense is too soon dulled 
and impaired, while the other senses 
carry on in full vigor. 

We are wearing our eyes out too 
soon. One-fourth of our young peo- 
ple coming into business from high 
school and college suffer from defec- 
tive vision. By the time they are 50 
years old, over three-fourths of the 
people have defective vision. So 
prevalent has impaired vision become 
that we almost accept it as a matter 
of course, as inevitable, and but little 
could be done about it except to re- 
sort to the eye specialist, who might 
fit out eyes with glasses. 

A noted physician has stated that 
60% of eyes are so defective as to 
cause ill health, reduced efficiency, or 
poor eyesight. If by some magic we 
could transfer eye defects to some 
member of the body, such as an arm 
or leg, what a sorry spectacle our city 
streets would present, with 60% of 
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How good lighting spreads its influence 


the people their arms in slings, limp- 
ing, being pushed along in wheel 
chairs, or suffering with some other 
obvious physical handicap. 

Eyestrain is one of the most wide- 
spread of all eye troubles, and is 
responsible for more discomfort and 
disability than all other eye troubles 
combined. Insufficient light results 
directly in eyestrain and tends to de- 
velop defective vision. Inadequate 
illumination requires the eye muscles 
to maintain the eyes in an exacting 
degree of focus in order to see 
clearly. In many cases visibility is 
increased by bringing the eyes nearer 
the objects to be seen, which places 
abnormal strain on the muscles of 
accommodation and convergence, and 
is a cause of nearsightedness. 
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Glare from bright light sources 
and from glossy surfaces is another 
fault of poor lighting which contrib- 
utes to eyestrain; it causes abnormal 
contraction of the pupil, which in 
turn reduces visibility. Contrasts of 
brightness within the visual field re- 
quire the eyes to make frequent re- 
adaptation and impose an additional 
handicap upon eyes which may al- 
ready be overtaxed. 

From these few observations it can 
readily be appreciated that the busi- 
ness of seeing is a partnership of 
light and the eyes. It will be readily 
seen also that very little improve- 
ment could be made as long as eye 
specialists merely correct eye defects 
for their patients without inquiring 
as to the probable cause. Similarly, 
if lighting specialists and architects 
install lighting without regard or 
knowledge of eyes and how they use 
light, very little improvement can be 
expected. 

Fortunately, however, more pro- 
gressive eye specialists are beginning 
to inquire into the lighting conditions 
of their patients’ work places, and 
the more advanced lighting men are 
beginning to diagnose seeing prob- 
lems that are likely to be encountered 
in the places which they are called 
upon to light. | 


Severity of visual tasks increased 


Good lighting is more important 
today than it ever was before in the 
history of our civilization. It is esti- 
mated that within the last generation 
we are using our eyes for severe 
visual tasks about 30% more than 
our fathers did, and that while civil- 
ization has lifted burdens from the 
backs of human beings, it has greatly 
increased the severity of visual tasks. 

The true cost of any commodity 

(Please turn to page 465) 


The eyes of the workers in this office and in this textile mill receive a New Deal 
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LAUNCHES 
. » A Challenge to 


Death Rattle of Old Belief 


AT 1.09 o’cLock, last March 4th, a closely attuned ear 
must have heard the death rattle of an old belief. 

President Roosevelt’s inaugural speech plunged the dagger 
deep into the vitals of that old saw, “Build a better mouse 
trap, even in the heart of a forest, and the World will beat 
a path to your door.” 

The World had its eyes upon him. He had something to 
sell—something a Nation’s votes had demanded. But he 
wasted not a minute in waiting for his people to “beat a 
path to him.” Rather, via radio, he went out into every city, 
village, hamlet and country-side to tell his people the first 
story of THE NEW DEAL. 

The “100 DAYS” followed. Feverish activity in the 
Governmental mills. Yet not a week, not a day passed, that 
the news of progress was not given to the people. 

Thousands of newspapers and magazines broadcast the 
latest events. Hundreds of business periodicals and trade 
papers translated the happenings into specific meaning. 

Again and again the President came into the people’s homes 
for a Sunday evening chat of what was being done, of what 
was yet to come. 

No sooner was the NRA plan outlined than over 5,000,000 
letters went out to business men over the entire Nation. 

Thousands, hundreds of thousands, millions of BLUE 
EAGLES appeared in business houses, almost over night. 

Thus was carried out a policy of “going more than half- 
way’ to enlist the intelligent cooperation of a united people. 


March 4th 1933 | 
President Roosevelts 
Inaugural Address 


Newspapers and Magazines 
Broadcast Latest New Deal News 
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Hundreds of Business and Trade Periodicals 
Interpret Happenings to Business 
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LARGEST BUSINESS 
SALES CAMPAIGN 


Every American Business 


The end is not yet. But regardless of what History may 
write of these tumultuous months, it must record that here 
was ACTION—ACTION of a kind the Nation had never 
before seen—ACTION secured through intensive use of a 
Nation’s every publicity facility. 


First Cries of New Born Faith 


This story of a Nation parallels the stories of our indi- 
vidual businesses. 

Perhaps no other business can utilize all these selling 
forces. No other business has such resources at its com- 
mand. Yet each of these forces used in the Government’s 
campaign has its counterpart in the selling weapons that, 
singly or severally, are available to every American Business. 

What your business, or our business, can do about it, is a 
matter of individual problem and resources. 

Of paramount importance to all of us is an understanding 
of the vital part that advertising and selling play in every 
situation where ACTION is an essential part of progress and 
profit. Its denial is the first step to stagnation and decay. 

Today, more than at any time in twenty years, conditions 
require forceful selling. NRA aids with itt BUY NOW 
campaign. But what our country’s millions will buy depends 
on what business tells them of the products it is making. 

Thousands of American Businesses sense a new oppor- 
tunity in well planned sales and advertising activities—they 
are going out, “more than half way,” to meet their prospec- 
tive customers. 

The New Competition has made it mandatory. 


AOMH 


General H. S, Johnson 


Generalissimo of 
NRA Forces 


MEMBER 


WE DO OUR PART 


Millions of Blue Eagles 
Appear Almost Overnight 


WORLD-TELEGRAM 


Over 5,000,000 LeHers Go Out 


to Businesses Over Nation 
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lf Fulton Had Overcome 


Napoleon’s Mental Inertia — 


Part V of “Dictating Letters That Pull” 


: ta last previous installment of 
this series dealt with proving the 
case, compelling belief, gaining con- 
viction. 

Let us assume now, that in the 
writing of our ideal letter we have 
opened with a paragraph that gets 
attention; that we have merged this 
attention into interest; that we have 
described and explained our product 
and its operation clearly and vividly. 
Let us assume that we have proved 
every claim, convinced our reader of 
the truth of every assertion and 
brought him to that favorable state 
of mind in which he believes our 
statements without reservation. 

Let us say we are writing about a 
new water cooler. At this point the 
reader is saying to himself: “This is 
certainly a fine water-cooler. The 
actual figures showing economies of 
operation in various’ well-known 
offices is readily believable. Their 60- 
day no-cost free trial offer is surely 
convincing.” 

But—he doesn’t buy—or even try. 
Why? 
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By BURTON BIGELOW 


Because he is in a natural state of 
mental inertia. 

“But,’ you protest, “he is con- 
vinced; he believes.” Yes, but he 
doesn’t act. One of my most difficult 
lessons was to learn that Conviction 
and Belief do not necessarily result 
in Action and Expenditure. To 
know how to overcome this traditional 
inertia and clear the road to a fav- 
orable buying action—is more impor- 
tant than any other one thing in the 
whole science of selling. 

It will pay us to examine this in- 
ertia-obstacle. It is the cause of the 
loss of more sales than any other one 
cause. It seems to be one of the 
least understood factors in selling. 

Kelvin, famed physicist, defined 
inertia~in physics as “the property 
of resistance against being set into 
motion, and again, resistance against 
being stopped when in motion.” To 
persuade a man to act requires the 
overcoming of a definite load of men- 
tal inertia just as certainly as the 
starting of a railroad train requires 
the overcoming of physical inertia. 


What is this mental inertia? How 
can it be overcome? 

Fundamentally, this mental inertia 
obstacle is a state of satisfiedness. 
Our reader is satisfied with his pres- 
ent situation. He is getting along 
well enough without our shoes or 
soap or sealing wax. 

To give an everyday example, I 
wear a soft somewhat slouchy and, 
no doubt, rather disreputable hat. My 
wife has asked me several times to 
buy a new one; she has even pointed 
out some unquestionably excellent 
hats in at least two stores which I 
pass almost every day. 

I admit that the hats are of good 
quality, that they bear good names, 
that they are available at a price 
which I can afford to pay. Why 
haven’t I bought a hat? 


Because Fulton could not 
dislodge Napoleon from 
his state of satisfiedness, 
he failed to sell the steam 
boat—and Napoleon 
went to St. Helena 
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Because I feel that I am getting 
along well enough with the hat that 
I now have; I am getting along well 


enough without a new hat. [amina 
state of satisfiedness or mental inertia. 

How is Mrs. Bigelow going to blast 
me out of this state of indifference, 
satisfaction, inaction ? 

There is only one method—by 
making me dissatisfied with the old 
hat; by taking me gently along the 
emotional path and showing me 
vividly what the unfavorable results 
of wearing this old hat may be. In 
short, by making me dissatisfied with 
the old, dissatisfied without the new— 
I could be made to stop at a store, 
try on a hat, buy it and pay for it. 

To take an actual example of an 
appeal that would be very likely to 
move me to action, let us suppose, for 
instance, that my wife were to say: 
“T’ve heard two or three people say 
that you must not be doing so well in 
business—they’re judging you by that 
hat—you better buy a new one.” I 
may appear to pooh-pooh the sugges- 
tion, but it will be working in my 
consciousness. That fear of loss of 
prestige and reputation will probably 
drive me into the store tomorrow for 
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POSITIVE MOTIVES WHICH 
IMPEL 


a. GAIN 


Acquirement or Saving of Morev, Saving of Time 
or Labor, Opportunity, Position. 


b. SELF-PRESERVATION 


Forehandedness, Business..+¢ Occupational: Interest, 
Some Aspects of Religion. Preservation of Health. 


c. LOVE 


Friendship, Patriotism, Welfare of Family os Friends, 
the Higher Aspects of Relignon. 


d. DUTY 


Loyalty, Courtesy, Justice, Honesty, Public Spirit, 
Courage. 


e. PRIDE 


Personal Honor, Vamty, Appearance, Reputation, 
Prestige, Self-Respect. 


f. SELF-INDULGENCE 


Gratification of Appetite or Passion. Desire for Com- 
fort or Pleasure. Avoidance of Pain, Curiosity, Con- 
venience, or the Satisfaction of Any Personal Feeling 


or Desire—Even That of Hatred. 


NEGATIVE MOTIVES WHICH 
COMPEL 


LOSS 
of Money, Time, Labor, Opportunity or 


Position. 


FEAR 


of Illness, Death, Hunger, Lack of Shelter or 
Business Death (Conservatism). 


HATE 


Jealousy, Loss of Friendship, Fear for Family 
or Friends, Religious Fear. 


“SLACKER” 


Dis-loyalty, Dis-courtesy, Dis-honesty, In- 
justice, Cowardice. 


SHAME 


Humiliation, Morufication, Disgrace, Dishonor In- 
yured Vanity, Bad Appearance, Loss of Reputation 
Prestige or Self-Respect. 


SELF-DEPRIVATION 


Due to Pain, Dis-Comfort, Demal of Appetite, Pleas- 
ure, or Passion, Inconvenience, or Any Unsatished 
Feeling or Desire 


The Double Motive Chart 


a new hat. “I can afford the hat,” I 
reason, “why take a chance of losing 
anything by not having it?” 

Fear of loss of prestige sent me 
into that store; but as long as I was 
in a state of satisfaction-inertia, I 
could not have been induced to take 
any action leading to the purchase of 
a new hat. 

That is a simple statement of the 
Law of Inertia in selling. 

William McPherson, in his “The 
Psychology of Persuasion” explains 
this clearly from the psychologist’s 
point of view: “Before a man will act 
he must be persuaded that the action 
will answer some end; and that which 
gratifies no emotion or sentiment in 
his nature can never be an end for 
him.” 


A classic sales failure 


This Law of Mental Inertia was re- 
sponsible for one of history’s classic 
sales failures. (I cite this to show 
that we are dealing with a basic prob- 
lem of human behavior and not some 
specialized problem in selling. ) 

In July, 1803—just 130 years ago, 
Robert Fulton, steamboat inventor, 
was in Paris endeavoring to sell 
Napoleon Bonaparte his newly in- 
vented steamboat. Fulton, like many 
a salesman of today, believed that to 
make his sale all he needed was to 
prove to Napoleon that the steamboat 
was reliable, that the idea of driving a 
boat by steam power was feasible. 
We find the young American present- 
ing his case to the man who hoped 
soon to rule all Europe. . We find him 
describing every beam and lever. 


Moreover, he offered to prove the 
boat’s performance in action. He 
built a small steam propelled boat, put 
it in the water, arranged a public test 
for all to watch. The Journal des 
Debats on 23 Thermidor said it was 
“a complete and brilliant success . . . 
which, applied to our rivers, the Seine, 
the Loire and the Rhone, would be 
fraught with the most advantageous 
consequences to our navigation.” 

Yet, with such enthusiastic reports 
filling the press of Paris, Fulton failed 
to sell the steamboat to Napoleon. 
He failed for the same fundamental 
reason that my wife failed to sell me 
the idea of buying a new hat—be- 
cause he did not know how to dis- 
lodge Napoleon from his state of sat- 
isfiedness, from his mental inertia. 

Napoleon was getting along well 
enough without Fulton’s steamboat 
(or thought he was) and the fact that 
it was a fine steamboat and gave an 
excellent account of itself on trial— 
did not interest Napoleon. I repeat it 
—Napoleon was getting along well 
enough without steamboats. 


Might have changed world’s course 


If Fulton had understood the 
nature of this mental inertia-obstacle, 
and how to remove it, he might have 
changed the course of the world with 
a single letter dictated in ten minutes 
to a French amanuensis. Suppose he 
had dictated that letter, saying to 
Napoleon something like this: 

Sire: For six busy years a single sen- 


tence which you uttered before the Assem- 
bly in 1797 has been burning its way into 


(Please turn to page 469) 
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What Are You Doing About Insurance ? 


Companies in 17 cities answered this and other questions. Check 
their policies with your own; then write the editors if you wish 


HAT is business doing about 
insurance to meet the new con- 
ditions of today? Anticipating the 
interest of our executive readers, the 
Editors of “System and Business 
Management” have conducted a na- 
tion-wide study to answer this ques- 
tion. 
Subscribers in 17 large, small, and 


further information about the survey. 


medium sized cities of the U. S., 
were asked what they were doing. 
The answer was surprisingly quick. 
Within ten days 33.6% of the com- 
panies responded, indicating an un- 
usual interest in the subject and a 
real willingness to share their experi- 
ence. 

There was an almost unanimous 
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affirmative to the question, “Are you, 
as a ‘System and Business Manage- 
ment’ reader, interested in articles 
covering specific methods for reduc- 
ing the cost of insurance?” 90.38% 
of those replying stated their eager- 
ness for this type of help. 

So we are glad to present, in this 
and subsequent issues, the findings of 
this study. We believe our readers 
will find them interesting and helpful. 


Check your program 


The chart at the left briefs the re- 
plies to the question, “What types of 
insurance does your company ordi- 
narily carry?” Each bar represents 
one kind of insurance. The figures 
show what percent of the answering 
companies carry each kind. 

Comparison of the insurance you 
are now carrying will give you a check 
on how your program agrees with, or 
varies from, the combined insurance 
programs of these firms. Naturally 
allowances must be made for the dif- 
ferent requirements of different states 
and communities and also for the 
varying needs of different types of 
businesses. 


Survey stirs interest 


Unusual interest has already been 
exhibited in the results of this study. 
Insurance companies have plied us 
with requests for copies of the sum- 
maries of replies. One company sends 
copies to its representatives with the 
comment, ‘Here are important facts 
about insurance buyers and how they 
buy.” ) 

Summaries of replies to two other 
questions will be given in early issues. 
These questions are: 

1. “In placing insurance policies 

. what executives in your 
company are actively interested ?” 

2. “During the past three years 

has your company effected sav- 

ings in insurance? If so, how?” 

You will find the compilations of 
replies of real interest. If you should 
be buying insurance at this time and 
should wish the complete summaries 
at once, write us. The full report 
will be sent without charge. 
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A-ASSETS AND LIABILITIES ae 
C—Cash 
R Receivables 
i iouaniory 
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AP Acc?s. payable 
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New: to Chart the Course 


By 


2 T ODAY many companies want 
-. more than the ordinary balance 
sheet and profit and loss statement. 
Nowadays banks and credit men de- 
mand a series of balance sheets and 
‘statements to determine the ratios be- 
‘tween this and that to some other 
factors and to get the trends of chang- 
ing ratios over.a period of time. A 
complete understanding of what is 
happening is very necessary in these 
times. 

Graphic analysis plays an important 
part in setting forth basic facts of a 
business, obtainable from balance 
sheets and profit and loss statements. 
Graphic. analysis gives such facts 
greater visibility, brings out more 
clearly their’ relation to other facts, 
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of a Business 


FRANCIS J. BATCHELDER, C. P. A. 


and engraves a picture upon the mind 
which is unforgettable. 

The work of supplying such graphic 
analysis need not be a costly venture 
and need not be confined to large 
companies. It is possible to set up a 
method by which a few simple charts 
may be standardized so as to be ap- 
plicable to almost any business and to 
make plain to the eye at a glance any 
number of indispensable facts. 

Let’s list the facts we should like 
to: learn. from a balance sheet that 
might better be expressed in graphic 
form: bE SES ere 

1. The load of indebtedness which 
the business is carrying and how 


much of it is in open accounts and 


notes payable. 


2. The amount of quick and cur- 
rent assets available for the payment 
of indebtedness. : 

3. The size of the inventory and its 


- proportion in the total of current 


assets. 
4. The degree of liquidity of the 
current assets. ays teeth Ee 
5. The ratio of total current assets 


to total current liabilities, or the mar- 


gin of safety for the creditors. 

6. The amount of fixed assets, rep- 
resenting capital tied up in plant and 
equipment. 7 : be 

7. The net worth .of the business 
or the excess of all assets over all 
liabilities, which .corresponds to the 
proprietor’s capital, or to the capital 
stock and surplus if a corporation. 
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* “8. The ratio of capital to the in- 
debtedness, showing whether the 
creditors or proprietors have most 
claim upon the assets. 

9. The trends of the business in all 
of the foregoing particulars, as shown 
by several balance sheets over an ex- 
tended period of time. 

From the profit statement we ex- 
pect to learn: : 

1. The volume of sales for a year 
(or other period). 

2. The cost of sales. 

3. The gross margin or gross profit. 

4. The expenses. 

5. Net operating profit. 

6. Other revenue and total net in- 
come. 

7. Dividend requirements or other 
satisfactory return on capital. 

8. Reserve for Federal taxes and 
net addition to surplus. 

9. The trends of the business in all 
the foregoing particulars obtained by 
comparing successive profit and loss 
statements. 


There are other facts which one 


might wish to know, but the foregoing — 


constitute a minimum. For even that 
menu considerable time would ordi- 
narily be necessary for its mastication 
and digestion. But if these facts and 
figures are first charted, there is 
afforded a quick lunch of predigested 
food. Please do not pursue the 
metaphor to the point of indigestion. 


Four charts shown 


To illustrate the method, four 
graphs or charts from an actual case 
are described and shown. They are: 

A. Assets and liabilities. 

B. Gross margins and expenses. 

C. Income and outgo. 

D. Purchases, cost of sales and in- 
ventories. 

In the first graph (A) there are 
really five separate graphs, each repre- 
senting the assets and liabilities at the 
end of each of the five years. This 
particular form has been developed 
by the method of trial and discard of 


” 
a good many other possible forms. 

Among the features peculiar to it 
are the placing of the liabilities above 
and the capital below a heavy hori- 
zontal line running through all the 
years and placing the liabilities and 
capital at the right and the assets at 
the left of the heavy vertical lines, 
the assets being arranged in the order 
of their liquidity, from top to bottom, 
as in the usual form of balance sheet. 
Thus the liabilities are set off sharply 
by themselves, the capital by itself and 
the assets by themselves. 

Considering first the liabilities, not 
only is the total amount at each date 
made plain, but also its division into 
open accounts and notes payable, the 
trend of the liabilities to increase or 
decrease over a span of years, and the 
relative proportions of the liabilities 
to the quick and current assets and 
to the capital. 

_ The total of the assets is indicated 
by the length of the heavy vertical 
line, but this total is of less impor- 


Staten Island — Its 
residents pocket more 
than $30,000,000 


Hoboken — Only 87 
persons could — be 
found in this city 


world’s 
tallest office buildings are located here. 
Companies from all sections of the coun- 


Grand Central District—The 


Sands Point—A club 
here found itself in 
every newspaper after 


Gien Cove—the resi- 
dence of a well known 
banker. The home of 


annually in wages of 59,261 people, ‘who try and world have headquarters in this J. P. Morgan is lo- a man named Long 
paid by companies favored retention of neighborhood, and here the charting of cated here. had been one of its 
ol aes .on. the the 18th Amendment, the courses. of their businesses is done. guests. 
sland. 
: = 

Jersey City — This Financial Center—To the bankers of Wall, Westchester—In_ this Coney Island—which 

ambitious city ‘re- Pine and William Streets come officials area of beautiful entertains hundreds of 

cently sought to en- rom all over the country presenting the homes reside many of thousands of swelter- 

tice the Stock Ex- facts of their businesses in graphic form the executives who ing, hot dog consum- 

change to take a 5 to obtain funds for the.furtherance of chart the courses of ers every week-end 

minute trip = across ‘their business plans. the leading. com- during the summer 

the river. panies. months. 


feet. 


A total of 11,869,570 (1930) human beings live within 
the area shown here; 804,752 of them filed income tax returns 
in 1929—19.5% of the total for the country. No other market 
in the world is comparable as an outlet for goods. It is un- 


‘This aerial view of the world’s richest market, comprising parts 
‘of three states—New Jersey, New York and Connecticut—was 
taken by Lieut. C. D. McAllister and Capt. A. W. Stevens of 
the Army Air Corps in two exposures at an altitude of 26,000 
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tance than BASES and its 


proportion to the liabilities. The sub- 
classifications are shown as (C) cash, 
(R) receivables, (1) inventory and 
(F) furniture. 

The amount of assets needed to 
cover the liabilities is the portion 
above the heavy horizontal line. The 
total of current assets and its propor- 
tion or ratio to the liabilities is easily 
measured by the eye. That ratio in- 
dicates the margin of safety which the 
creditors have, or the amount of 
shrinkage which might take place in 
liquidating the current assets without 
impairing the ability to pay the in- 
debtedness. The size of the fixed 
assets (below the current assets) 1s 
also quickly comprehended, together 
with its proportion to the total of 
assets and to the invested capital. 

The invested capital (or capital and 
surplus ) is shown below the liabilities 
and the heavy horizontal line and to 
the right of the assets. It becomes at 
once evident to the eye whether 


more of credit or of capital is being 


used to support the asset structure, 


whether the capital is increasing or 
not, and what kind of assets represent 
the capital after setting apart the 
more liquid assets to offset the liabili- 
ties. 


Started with $25,000 capital 


In this instance here illustrated two 
former salesmen started in business 
for themselves at the beginning of 
1927 with $25,000 combined capital, 
a.good reputation and plenty of credit, 
and they used the credit almost to the 
limit. By the end of their first year 
their indebtedness stood at nearly 
$120,000, and their own capital had 
grown to about $30,000. Current 
assets were only 1.2 times the liabil- 
ities. Their bankers and_ other 
creditors believed in their integrity 
and ability, observed they had made a 
profit, and did not shut down on their 
credit. 

The partners tried to show their 


Belmont 
most 


their stuff. 


Park — the 
beautiful 
track in the U 
Here the cream of 
the thoroughbreds do 


appreciation. by reducing their liabil- 
ities, especially their note indebted- 
ness, which they succeeded in doing 
every year for the next four years. 
They held their inventories down. As 
the liabilities decreased the curreni 
ratio increased from 1.2 up to 4.73 to 
1. They made money and their cap- 
ital increased each year except the 
year 1931, when business in general 
was bad and in their line particu- 
larly so. 

Yet they ended that poor year with 
only $18,000 indebtedness, a current 
ratio of 4.73 to 1, and with a capital 
nearly four times as large as their in- 
debtedness. A banker who was 
shown this graph immediately ex- 
claimed: ‘“That’s the kind of account 
we'd like: very much to have in our 
bank.” 

In analyzing profit and loss several 
charts are desirable, so there may not 
be too many confusing lines on the 
same sheet. The second graph (B) 

(Please turn to page 468) 


Jones Beach—One of the monuments of 


race Al Smith’s administration as governor, 
8. This public bathing site possesses two 
bath houses—one accommodating 5,000 
people; the other 10,000. It is con- 
sidered one of the finest beaches in the 


New Yorkland— 
The World’s Richest Market 


world. 


At the end of the 
island is Montauk 
Point, with its famous 
lighthouse, and not 
far away are East 
and Southampton, — 


Approximately one-fourth of the country’s wholesale trade is 
transacted in the New York market and the value of products 
manufactured in the area in 1929 was $10,008,428,000. More 
ships pass through its harbor than any other port in the world. 


equaled from the standpoint of population, wealth, retail trade, 
accessibility, and marketing facilities. Retail sales in this area 
amounted to $6,827,780,000 (1929) or 13.65% of the total 
for the country and remains proportionately as high today. 
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RECOVERY ADMINISTRATION PROGRESS 


FINANCING FACILITATED 


New N.R.A. Developments Interest Company 


Treasurers and Personnel Managers 


Loans to business facilitated 


THE MONTH’S NRA progress, so 
thoroughly reported in the news- 
papers and news magazines, have 
affected management activities in 
several ways. Beside keeping many 
company executives busy on code 
preparation and_ discussion, the 
month’s developments have especially 
affected the thinking of personnel and 
financial executives. 

- Hearings on permanent codes con- 
tinued. Codes for 47 industries 
have now been approved. Hearings 
on about 70 more are all scheduled. 
Progress on the hundreds of others 
that have been filed will be more 
rapid. Codes of related industries 
are being grouped together. The 
organization of the NRA as an at 
least semi-permanent code making 
and -administering body is farther 
along, although still somewhat de- 
layed by Administrator Johnson’s 
illness. 

That the big achievement of the 
NRA will be in setting-up a mecha- 
nism for industrial © cooperation 
toward the general social good of the 
country is increasingly clearly recog- 
nized. 

Meanwhile the country-wide epi- 
demic of strike troubles many both 
in business and in Washington. 


Nearly every state and every industry 
are affected. Although those _pic- 
tured on the cover of this magazine— 
the march of striking Pennsylvania 
miners to West Virginia mines and 
the strike at the Ford plant—received 
most attention, there were many 
others. . 


Labor disturbances to be expected 


Those experienced in personnel 
work point out that such increases in 
labor disturbances are usual at the 
beginning of periods of business re- 
covery; that gains in the use of 
mechanisms for bettering industrial 
relations are likely to be made at such 
times. A rebirth of various employee 
representation and “company union” 
effort is probable. 

That labor difficulties will receive 
prompt attention and adjustment 
from the NRA is certain. In the 
New York metropolitan area the effi- 
cient local NRA organization under 
Grover Whalen has already settled 
many strikes and in other parts of 
the country there has been immediate 
action. President Green of the A.F. 
of L. has endorsed the NRA’s plea 
for peaceful redress of grievances, 
although he asserts the right to strike 
is fundamental, in these words: 


The development of the modern calculating machine portrayed in murals 
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“T urge all workers who have griev- 
ances to make use of the instrumen- 
talities now available before resorting 
to the extreme action of striking. If 
there is a failure to secure redress 
through these agencies, the right to 
strike certainly remains open as an 
instrument of last resort. 

“It may not be amiss also to coun- 
sel unorganized workers to use calm 
judgment and great caution in resort- 
ing to strikes.” 

An aspect of the recovery program 
that is receiving the attention of many 
treasurers is that outlined in RFC 
Circular 11 issued September 30. 

This circular provides for: short 
term loans by the RFC to banks that 
they may reloan the money to busi- 
ness for three purposes: 

1. For the purchase of materials 
for manufacture; 

2. To cover the actual cost of labor 
in manufacture and processing of 
material ; 

3. To assist merchants and others 
affected by the NRA program. 


Bank’s profit is 2% 


The RFC is to charge the banks 
3%. The banks are to reloan the 
money at not more than 5%. The 
loans are to be for not more than six 
months and are to be secured by a 
valid assignment of an unconditional 
order for the manufactured product 
and/or mortgages, real or chattel, on 
plant, equipment, real estate, raw ma- 
terial, manufactured product, or other 
security acceptable to the lending 
bank. 

The same circular provides for 
long term loans to be made either 
through banks or through mortgage 
companies. The rate on these is 4% 
to the finance institution and not more 
than 6% to the ultimate borrower. 
These loans may have a maturity up 
to three years. Loans for new con- 
struction will not be approved unless 
need and assurance of repayment can 
be clearly shown. Real estate de- 
velopment will not be financed. 

Forms are available at RFC dis- 
trict offices upon which applications 
for loans can be made. These forms 
require very complete information as 
to the status of the applicant com- 
pany and the use of the loan. It is an 
essential that applicants have com- 
plied with codes of their industries or 
with PRA provisions. 

Many company treasurers read the 
circular avidly; hoped that the Hugh 
Johnson type of action would be 
taken on. loan applications with little 
need for use-of political friendship by 
applicants. 
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WORLD'S FAIR EXHIBIT 


ROOF REDISCOVERED 


__ ‘TIME BUDGETING 


Calculating History 
Felt and Tarrant Mfg. Co. 


THE DEVELOPMENT of modern cal- 
culating machines is strikingly por- 
trayed in a series of mural decora- 
tions at the Felt & Tarrant Manufac- 
turing Company’s exhibit at the Chi- 
cago Century of Progress. 

Another interesting feature of this 
company’s exhibit is the display of 
mechanical parts, representing the 
pieces composing the mechanism of 
the company’s 8-column calculating 
machine. In all, 1,943 pieces are re- 
quired to make one machine. 

These 1,943 pieces are made up of 
364 distinctly different shapes. To 
make and assemble the parts, 13,850 
separate operations are necessary. 

It has been pointed out that if you 
were to walk a mile for each operation 
performed in the manufacture of the 
machine, the trip would take you half 
way around the world. 


Home on the House Tops 


Century of Progress 


THAT spaciousness, airiness, and cool- 
ness in the home can be obtained to- 
day just as they were in ancient 
Arabia and Greece by proper utiliza- 
tion of roof space is shown in the 
model Florida tropical home on ex- 
hibition at the Chicago Century of 
Progress. 


In this model home the roof has 
been rediscovered and made into liv- 
ing quarters that combine not only 
extra space but beauty and fantasy.’ 

An aluminum rail encircles the sun 
deck, the living and recreation decks, 
just as the rail encircles the deck of a 
ship at sea. 

Entrance to the house from the 
upper roof decks is through a balcony 
study. 

Here life can be lived on the roof, 
away. from the dampness and dust of 
the streets, amid the cooling and re- 
freshing breezes. 


Business Show Features New Developments 
Grand Central Palace, New York, October 16-21 


ADVANCEMENT in the manufacture 
of business devices had been given a 
decided impetus during the past three 
years as evidenced by the improve- 
ments in familiar business machines 
and the large number of entirely new 
devices on display at the 30th annual 
National Business Show in progress 
at Grand Central Palace, New York, 
during the week of October 16 to 21. 
As an example, devices for handling 
mail campaigns have been developed 
for use of companies with compara- 
tively small mailing lists. The cost 
of these machines to the smaller com- 
panies has been brought down to a 
price range within the reach of those 
who previously could not afford the 
original investment. 

There will also be displayed - the 
latest development: in “mechanical 
brains” in a machine that actually 
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multiplies. This process is not ac- 
complished by repeated addition, as 
the device gives the answer almost 
as quickly as the multiplier and multi- 
plicand can be set up. One of the 
recent developments that will be dis- 
played for the first time at the Busi- 
ness Show is the Radiotype which 
utilizes a typewriter to send signals 
over micro radio waves and instan- 
taneously reproduce the written words 
on another machine at a distance. 


30th Anniversary 


Many other new ideas will be 
shown here for the first time to add 
interest to this Exposition which cele- 
brates. its thirtieth anniversary of 
continuous showing in’ New York 
City. For 22 years of this period, 
the Show has been under the man- 
agement of Frank E. Tupper. Among 


PHOTO COURTESY KUHNE-GOODMAN 
The roof has been rediscovered as a place to live 


the exhibitors who have combined to 
make this Exhibit a memorable one 
are the following: Acme Card Sys- 
tem Co. ; Addressograph—Multigraph 
Corp.; A. J. Amberg Business Equip- 
ment Corp.; American Stentex Cor- 
poration; Beck Duplicator Co.; Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine €o.; Ralph 
C. Coxhead Corp.; Dictaphone Sales 
Corp.; Ditto, Incorporated; Edi- 
phone; Elliott Addressing Machine 
Co.; Guide System and Supply Co.; 
Charles E. Hires Co.; International 
Business Machines Corp.; Kee Lox 
Mfg. Co.; Marchant Calculating 
Machine Co.; Monroe Calculating 
Machine Co.; Multistamp Co.; Mc- 
Caskey Register Co.; National Cash 
Register Co.; New York Telephone 
Co.; “Office Appliances”; Oxford 
Filing Supply Co.; Pronto File 
Corp.; Railway Express; Rectigraph 
Co.; Royal Typewriter Co.; Stand- 
ard Automatic Word Counter Co.; 
Standard Mailing Machines; Stand- 
ard Register Co.; and “System and 
Business Management.” 


Setting Up a Time Budget 
By Frederick F. Cue 


AsouTt two years ago we were faced 
with the problem of setting up a time 
budget for our accounting depart- 
ment. How to gather time perform- 
ance data as a basis in compiling the 
budget was a large part of the prob- 
lem. = 

We started out by supplying each 
member of the accounting department 
with the form (shown on next page) 
to provide a daily work report every 
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DAILY WORK REPORTS 


SAFEGUARD AGAINST ROBBERIES 


working day. There are 23 classifi- 
cations listed at the top of the form, 
under the heading “Work Numbers” 
with a series of code numbers pre- 
ceding each. These are the major 
classifications into which all the work 
of the department can be easily 
broken down. In reporting time, the 
employee jots down the code number 
of the type of work he has done and 
the time it has taken him to do it. 
The “Details” column is used further 
to describe the type of work per- 
formed by such information as dates, 
branch names, subsidiary company 
names, unexpected difficulties encoun- 
tered and any other description that 
might help toward a comprehensive 
understanding of the time factor in- 
volved. The “Symbol” column is 
used to denote whether or not the 
time reported resulted in a completely 
finished job or whether the job is still 
in process. 


These forms are summarized daily 
and entered on a Work Control 
Chart, which is made up for a period 
of one month. A comparison of this 
Work Control Chart with the pre- 
vious months’ charts shows the ap- 
proximate status of the work to date 
through the number of hours already 
put in on each work number. At the 
end of a monthly period, the total 
time consumed can be checked with 
previous months’ performances and 
increases or decreases satisfactorily 
noted and the causes investigated. 
We use the monthly period because 
the routine repeats itself 12 times a 
year, ending each cycle with the mail- 
ing of the monthly financial state- 
ments on the fifteenth of the month 
following that one being reported 


_ upon. 


The fact that these reports are due 
once a month at a definite time and 
that the peak load falls in the last 


WORK NUMBERS 


- Shipment Tabulations 
Sales Data 
Credit Data 
Daily Cash and Sales Reports 
Posting Vouchers and Ledgers 
Typing Other Then Monthly Statements 
- Payroll Work 
Posting and Closing Raw & Pkg. Mtl. Ledgers 
Posting and Closing Branch Mtl. Ledgers 
10. Posting and Closing Hillside Finished Stock 
11. Posting and Closing Other Inventories 
12. Monthly Statements 
13. Compilng Cost of Production 
- Cost of Goods Sold 
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DAILY WORK REPORT 
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15. Monthly Journal Entries 

16. South American Branch Reports 
17. Foreign Branch Reports 

18. Domestic & Canadian Reports 
19. Accounts Receivable 

20. Budget Work 

21. Tax Data 

22. Audit Work 

23. Miscellaneous 


SYMBOLS 


S-WORK STARTED 
P—WORK IN PROCESS 
C—WORK COMPLETED 


SP Bs* 


Each employee makes out a daily work report 
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two weeks preceding the mailing of 
these statements brought us up 
agaist the problem of keeping the 
force so occupied during the first two 
weeks that all possible work could be 
performed and as much preliminary 
work as practicable, finished during 
those weeks. This is accomplished 
through a monthly work list planned 
to take into consideration all holidays 
or other non-recurring factors. 


Work list supplied each employee 


Such a work list is supplied every 
month to each employee and shows 
the exact day on which each item is 
to be completed. Since the work of — 
an accounting department terminates 
to a large extent in journal entries 
and vouchers, these lists of required 
work items are lists of journal en- 
tries. . 

In planning these work lists it is 
necessary that the person allotting the 
work requirements have an accurate 
knowledge of all the factors involved, 
1. @., a series of standard time per- 
formances for each employee’s work. 

The requirement of a daily work 
report from each employee has given 
us the necessary time factors and the 
work control charts show on what 
days during the month the loads are 


heaviest and what particular phases 


of the department’s work are in- 
valued. 

A study of the information we 
have thus obtained and the applica- 


tion of the time performances, built 


up from them, to the compiling of 
monthly work lists, or we might call 
them “Time Budgets,” has enabled 
us practically to eliminate overtime 
work, keep all employees profitably 
employed throughout the month and 
arrange, whenever possible, for the 
receipt of necessary data from other 
departments and branches at a time 
that suits our convenience and places 
no hardships upon them. 


Photographs Without Light 
Westinghouse Lamp Company 


ANOTHER safeguard against bank 
robberies is now in process of devel- 
opment. It should prove almost as 
effective in establishing beyond doubt 
the guilty parties as was the introduc- 
tion of fingerprint taking. 

It may soon be possible to take cer- 
tain classes of photographs without 
the aid of visible light. A new source 
of artificial ultraviolet rays may make 
this possible, says R. L. Zahour, of 
the Westinghouse Lamp Company, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
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INVENTORY ERRORS ELIMINATED 


RECAP METHODS 


west mcS 


Note absence of halation from lamp 


Ultraviolet radiation has been ad- 
vocated for some time as a means of 
taking “unseen” photographs in the 
dark. 

Experiments at Westinghouse have 
centered about a certain type of ultra- 
violet treatment lamp which for this 
particular purpose has been con- 
structed with a bulb of black glass 
that filters out nearly all visible light 
and permits only the transmission of 
long-wave ultraviolet rays which in 
the pure state are invisible. 

These rays are strong in actinic 
quality, that property of radiant 
energy which produces the chemical 
change on photographic plates so that 
it is possible to take photographs in 
the dark. 

The illustration here shows a 
worker in the engineering laboratories 
of the Westinghouse company gazing 
into a lighted Black Bulb Lamp, the 
ultraviolet rays of which made the 
photograph possible. Note the ab- 
sence of halation from the lamp, an 
indication of the low visible light 
output. 


No More Inventory Errors 
Tay-Holbrook, Inc. 


INVENTORY errors are a thing of 
the past at Tay-Holbrook, Inc., 
wholesale plumbing distributors on 
the Pacific Coast, despite the fact that 
the company handles some 15,000 
items which must be accurately segre- 
gated according to sizes as well as 
parts classifications. 

Investigation showed that the ma- 
jority of errors occurred when 
clerks transcribed the items on the 
inventory forms. This common cause 
was removed by substituting ad- 
dress plates for hand-written descrip- 
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tions. This not only eliminated errors 
but speeded up the annual inventory. 

The address plate made out for 
each item contains the lot number, 
gage and brief description. The 
plate is used to make impressions on 
the stock bin index, on the “Lot-No.” 
card used for making counts, and 
on the regular inventory form for 
tabulating the final count. \ There is 
no transcribing to be done except to 
enter the number on hand of each 
item counted. The procedure is very 
simple. The “lot-number” cards 
are inserted in the respective bins. 
The clerks note therein the amount 
of the item found in the bin as well 
as the number taken therefrom since 
the count was made. 

The cards are then collected from 
the fifteen thousand bins and classi- 
fied according to the lot numbers. One 
clerk reads off the count while an- 
other enters the figures on the in- 
ventory sheets where the correspond- 
ing lot numbers and item descriptions 
had already been transcribed with the 
address plates. To assure absolute 
accuracy the clerk who makes the 
entries on the final inventory sheets 
reads back the item descriptions. By 
this method the entire stock of 15,000 
separate items can be inventoried in 
less than five days by a small force 
of clerks. 


Recap Insures Accuracy 


Jewel Tea Company, Inc. 


WHAT appears as only a minor 
change in method sometimes brings 
major savings or improvements in re- 
sults. A very slight alteration of the 
recap system on invoicing has brought 
just such advantages at Jewel Tea 
Co., Inc., Barrington, Illinois. 

The standard method has always 
been to invoice in units. The ship- 
ments are invoiced at sales unit price, 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


October 2-6 


Annual Meeting, National Safety 
Council, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 


October 16-19 
Annual Meeting, American In- 
stitute of Accountants, Hotel Roo- 
sevelt, New Orleans. 


October 16-21 


National Business Show, Grand 
Central Palace, New York. 


December 4-8 
Annual Meeting, American So- 


ciety of Mechanical Engineers, 
Taylor Society Building, New 
York. 


December 6-8 


Annual Meeting, Taylor Society, 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. 


December 26-29 


Annual Meeting, American Sta- 
tistical Association, Philadelphia. 


[SA NE OAT EL TRA BSS IE ET ENTS TEENS 


10 cases, 36 sales to the case, 10 cents 
a sale, $36. As a separate operation ~ 
the shipments are recapped. The 
clerk adds by item the number 
shipped to each branch each day. 
The recap, therefore, shows the total 
number of each item shipped dur- 
ing that day. For example, if five 
cases of a certain item are shipped 
to each of the 80 branches and 
there are 36 sales to the case, the 
recap shows that there were 400 cases 
shipped, or 14,400 sales. At 10 cents 
a sale the sales price on the total num- 
ber shipped that day would be $1,440. 
The recap is balanced each day with 
the billing journal. 

Formerly the recap was figured in 
sales. . If the billing clerk made an_ 
error in showing the number of sales 
per case the invoice was incorrect and 
the recap was incorrect by the same 
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Address plates were substituted for hand-written descriptions 
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Setup time and running time are easily compared 


amount, and the error was not caught. 
Under the present system the recap- 
ping is done by case and extended at 
so much per case. For example, sup- 
pose that 10 cases, 36 sales to the case 
at 10 cents per sale. are shipped- and 
the billing clerk incorrectly shows the 
number per case as 30... She would 
invoice this shipment at-10 cases, 30 
sales to the case, 10 cents a sale, $30. 
When the recap clerk recaps this 
shipment she will include it as 10 
cases, $3.60 per case, $36. The total 
of the recap and the total of the bill- 
ing journal.will,. therefore, be out of 
balance by $6 and the amount can be 
found and the correction made i imme- 
se aaah 

The quantities shipped as shown by 
recaps are posted to the inventory 
ledger. N ow the sheets supply such 
accurate figures that errors have 
shrunk to a negligible size. At the 
last physical inventory, after 28 
weeks without adjustments the per- 
petual ‘inventory and the physical’ in- 
ventory.came within $82-of balancing. 


Since $7,000,000-of merchandise had 
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‘been handled in this interval, the rate 
of error was just over one-one thou- 
sandth of one per cent. 
rate was approximately constant over 
all items—the showing did not come 
from -balancing large shorts and 
overs. 


Cost Records Simplified 


Ray Burner Company 


SIMPLIFICATION of production cost 
records has done two things for the 
Ray. Burner Company, San Francisco, 
California. _ First, a detailed operat- 
ing cost analysis is now available as 
soon as a. job is completed in the 
plant. “Secondly, this analysis is filed, 
in such a way that the detailed oper-; 


ations can: be compared instantly with 
standard set-up time and running time *. 


already established for similar jobs 


~in the past. 


Formerly two sets of books had to 
be kept, one containing data on cost. 
distribution standards, the other a rec- 
ord of operating cost distribution for 


And this - 


each job going through the plant. 
Now a simplified form is used which 
combines both classes of. information 
and is therefore more readily applied 
to check costs promptly. These forms 
are filed in a loose-leaf volume in 
such a manner that any number of 
production jobs involving similar 
operations can easily be compared for 
cost data. 

As a direct result of this visible 
record system the firm has discon- 
tinued a number of items which were 
found to be unprofitable from a pro- 
duction standpoint. 

The form contains two columns in 
which are listed the set-up time and 
the running time for the respective 
job, these being shown for each oper- 
ation. The actual time and amount 
noted for each operation on a current 
job is therefore automatically com- 
pared to the original standards. At 
the bottom of the form a summary 
is made of the costs for all operations 
for the entire job. Here the spoilage 
is figured to obtain the net labor and 
net material costs. The total cost is 
obtained by adding the burden, and 
the unit cost by. dividing the number 
of pieces finished-into the total: cost.-. 


. Borms -overlapped ‘on: original: sheet. 


For subsequent jobs involving the 
same operations a similar form. is 
used, except that the last two columns 
are cut off. These forms are: over- 
lapped on the original sheet to reveal 
the set-up time and running time 
specifications, permitting immediate 
comparisons of production runs over 
a long period of time. 

The operation costs are entered on 
the sheet directly from the time cards 
upon completion of the job. For this 
purpose special time cards,: which are 
in four colors, are used.. The white 
card is for direct labor cost, yellow 


_. for overtime, red for set-up costs, and 


blue for indirect labor. Pending com- 


pletion of the job the cards, with the 
exception of the blue are filed by job 


number. The cards are computed 


‘daily to check with the payroll record. 


The blue cards are figured separately 


. for.indirect labor costs... 


-The arrival of a “traveling card” 
signifies that.the job has been finished, 


whereupon the time cards are taken. - 


from. the. file,..and the bookkeeper 


_makes the detailed. entries on the cost 


distribution record... _. 

Prior to . making: “this? record the 
“traveling. card’ is checked. with the 
original. production.order and with 
the storekeeper. receipt record to make 
sure that the number of pieces fur- 


nished have been properly forwarded. 
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SALES CAMPAIGN 


FEEDING MACHINES 
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Bank Tries Employee Selling . 


lowa-Des Moines Nat’! Bank and Trust Co. 


THE plan “Every Employee a Sales- 
man,’ so successfully used by many 
large companies, especially those in 
the public utility field, has now been 
used successfully by a bank— the 
Towa-Des Moines National Bank and 
Trust Company. 

The bank recently completed a 
move into new quarters and found it- 
self with 2,000 extra safe deposit 
boxes on its hands. The officers 
decided to concentrate an employees 
sales drive on that department. 

The employees were divided into 
teams of 20 members, each headed by 
a captain. Prospect cards were dis- 
tributed among them. Those who 
sold five boxes or more during the 
first month were placed on the honor 
roll. Some of the employees were a 
little slow to take up the idea at first, 


The Munsingwear Corporation uses the 
device attached to billing machine 


-but after they had closed their first 


sale they became enthusiastic. 
The campaign has been very. suc- 
cessful, not only from the standpoint 


of safe deposit space sold, but it has. 
had a fine influence upon the em-. 


ployees. They are now potential pro- 


ducers of .business and are more. 


alert to opportunities to bring the 
bank -before their friends and 
acquaintances. One.of the outstand- 
ing results has been the number of 
new savings, checking and: investment 
accounts brought in. 

There were still other advantages. 
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Several customers expressed dis- 
satisfaction with certain transactions 
with the bank to the employees who 
called upon them. They would not 
have been so frank with an officer, 
but when the officers received these 
complaints via the employees it gave 
them an opportunity to check up on 
the circumstances regarding the com- 
plaints and adjust these misunder- 
standings. 


Invoicing Work Speeded 


Columbus Metal Products, Inc. 


SOME companies use a typewriter for 
writing invoices and other multiple 
forms. For such companies the con- 
stant interleaving of carbons and re- 
moving them from the forms and in- 
serting and removing the set from 
the typewriter is a costly problem. 
Not many months ago the Co- 
lumbus Metal Products, Inc., of 
Columbus, installed . feeding 


Ohio, 


Constant interleaving of 


machines attached to the typewriters 
and according to one officer of the 
company “‘saved a great amount of 
time in billing and in the writing of 
orders, and at the same time elimi- 
nating a good share of the monotony 
and drudgery from this part of the 
office routine.” 

The mechanism can be attached in 
a minute’s time. Continuous form 
stationery is used with the machine, 
eliminating the constant handling of 
separate sheets. And because it inter- 
leaves and withdraws the carbon auto- 
matically it does away with the ex- 
pense of pre-inserted or one time car- 
bons. The result is that while 45 
average invoices an hour is good pro- 
duction on a typewriter, the use of 
this device on the same typewriter 
easily steps production up to 75: in- 
voices an hour. In no way does the 
device interfere with the regular use 
of the typewriter. 

The device has proved a valuable 
aid in speeding up the issuing of bills 
of lading, back orders, express re- 
ceipts, parcel post shipments, labels, 
requisitions and other multiple copy 
business forms. It insures perfect 
alignment of all copies. 

This mechanism is also adaptable 
to the standard billing and bookkeep- 
ing machines. The Munsingwear 
Corporation at its Minneapolis office 
makes excellent use of the device in 
this regard. 

The company handles hundreds of 
individual shipments daily, and all of 
them must be handled with dispatch. 
The company estimates that savings 
of from 25 to 35% have resulted 
since the new arrangement was put 
into use. 


ell 


carbons is eliminated by use of the device 
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READERS’ DISCUSSION ~~ 


SALARIES INCREASED 


Around the Table 


LAST MONTH the Round Table asso- 
ciates asked whether it was advisable to 
raise the purchasing power of the people 
by increasing their pay envelopes or protect 
the intérests of the stockholders. Should 
the exact letter of the industrial codes and 
the President's reemployment agreement be 
strictly followed with a small added ex- 
penditure for wages? 


Spirit of Recovery Plan 


WAGE increases have been greatly ac- 
celerated by the application of the 
NIRA. This is indicative of a broad 
understanding that purchasing power 
must be placed in the hands of the 
many if the products of industry are 
to be bought. ‘The broad objectives 
of the Act as stated by the President, 
cover the employment of more men 
to do the existing work by reducing 
the work-hours of each man’s week 
and at the same time paying a living 
wage for the shorter week. If all 
employers get together, and at once, 
in the promulgation of employment 
under these objectives, millions of 
workers will be given employment 
and the wheels of industry will again 
move in normal speed. The chal- 
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lenge of this law is whether the em- 
ployer shall sink selfish interest and 
really do his part in presenting a solid 
front against the common peril. The 
plan will succeed if we can put total 
wage dollars up as fast or faster than 
total production value rises. 

However, one cannot blame the 
responsible executive who is wonder- 
ing where the money for wage in- 
creases is coming from. Few would 
fail to cooperate if their bank bal- 
ances were larger. Yet even this is 
not an unusual problem for a business 
executive. It is simply a question of 
finding funds for a short period until 
increased business activity brings 
back the money. Today’s job is to 
find a way to finance whatever in- 
creased expenses iS _ necessary. 
Nothing will be as devastating to the 
economic welfare of the country as 
the failure of this experiment. 

The basic idea is that the employer 
will not merely share work, but en- 
deavor to raise purchasing power. 
However, the employees should recog- 
nize that heavy payroll increases are 
involved and they are expected to co- 
operate and to realize that they too 


will receive benefits from shorter 
hours, the reemployment of other 
workers and from the stabilized em- 
ployment which may increase their 
yearly earnings. The employer who 
makes an effort to increase the pay of 
his workers at this time is truly liv- 
ing within the spirit of the Presi- 
dent’s far-sighted policy of economic 
adjustment. Evidence of economic 
enlightenment is apparent when the 
employer prefers to cooperate in rais- 
ing purchasing power. Following 


the exact letter of the code should 


give way to cooperation in the spirit 
of the recovery plan. “United we 
stand” has never been more applicable 
to cooperation by business in its at-— 
tack upon the stronghold of depres- 
sion and the release of greater pur- 
chasing power. 


Harry KAUFMAN, 


Industrial Engineer. 
625 Integrity Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Keep Purchasing Power Up 


To most concerns as yet it is still a 
question of how to balance outgo with 
income. Every employee no doubt 
likes to receive at least the rates es- 
tablished under the fair practice 
codes. I do not believe, however, 
that they desire to see their employ- 
er’s position endangered, nor that they 
expect the stockholder’s interest to 
be set aside. 

As never before, good management 
is in demand today. Its responsibili- 
ties are dual. The first, joint re- 
sponsibility to both employees and 
stockholders. The second, a broad 
responsibility to the group of which 
the concern is a part, to the com- 
munity, state and nation. 

Good management cannot neglect 
one or the other of the first group.. 
The employees can hardly get along 
without someone furnishing the capi- 
tal nor can capital get along without 
the employee. In many instances to- 
day the one is also the other. 

_ By this I do not mean to say that 
every reasonable effort should not be 
made to increase the pay envelope. 
One of the contributing causes to the 
continued hiatus in business was that 
profits, under the stimulus of credit 
operations, outran sound purchasing 
power, as represented through the 
pay envelope. Nevertheless, im- 
portant as it is to restore buying 
power, we shall not help but retard 
the return of a sounder basis, if in so 
doing we destroy the interest of one 
or the other. | 

If the management faces a fact 
that it is unable to operate and pay 
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EMPLOYEE UNIONS 


NEXT MONTH’S PROBLEM 


What About Company Unions? 


Mike Mulcahy: You're late 
again, John. Don’t you know 
that we are all supposed to be on 
time at these weekly department 
head lunches? 

John Washburn: Well, I 
couldn’t help it today. We had 
a big conference. 

Mike: I'll bet I know what it 
was about, too. 

John: Of course. It’s about 
dealing with employees under 
NIRA. You know we have sev- 
eral plants and they have always 
been open shop plants—we sim- 
ply haven’t asked whether or not 
a man was a member of a union. 
That has worked in our industry, 
BOQ. 6,52 

Eddie Braun: You think there 
is going to be a big change. I 
am not at all sure about that. 

John: There certainly is this 
much of a change. There is now 
a provision in the laws of this 


country that employers must deal » 


with any representatives of their 
employees that the employees 
want.. The problem we were talk- 
ing about is whether we ought to 
set up some sort of an employee 
representation plan before any 
outsiders organize our people. 


In companies where there is no employee organization 
now, do you think that the company should assist em- 
ployees to-organize under some employee representa- 
tion plan or some form of “company union,” or do 
you think that the management should fight any such 


Mike: What you really mean 
is one of those “company union” 
things, isn’t it? You're just 
going to try and put something 
over on your workers, aren’t you? 
It will look so, anyway. 

‘John: You are a fine one to 
say that, Mike, when you have 
had a similar plan operating suc- 
cessfully for a good many years. 

Mike: We certainly haven’t 
anything that the company set up 
or the company runs. Our em- 
ployees do have an organization 
of their own that has no connec- 
tion. with any national or interna- 
tional labor union. It seems 
funny to you, but that they actu- 
ally did set it up themselves. 

John: Yes, it is just another 
way around it. And I am not 
sure that there is any need of 
any way around it. | 

Eddie: What do you think 
industry generally ought to do? 


John: It begins to look to me - 


as if the most farsighted plan is 
that proposed by some labor lead- 
ers and some of the administra- 


tion of having industry labor or-. 
- ganizations instead of trade labor ° 


organizations. Then there is 
some chance of their being a real 


What do you think, Mr. Reader? 


organizations ? 


settlement of problems for the 
general social good. 

Eddie: Yes, but that is too big 
a change. That throws out the 
employee representative plans 
and also throws out the present 
organization plan of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

John: Lil bet it’s coming. 
What I argued for this morning 
was keeping the company out of 
it—just as Mike suggests—but 
being of any aid we can to the 
leaders among our employees in 
setting-up just the kind of an or- 
ganization that the employees 
want.. 

Mike: Well there is something 
to be said for that if you can do 
it, John. Certainly there is lots 
of evidence that this country 
would be better off today if 


-labor’s views. had prevailed at. 


least somewhat further over the 
last ten years. 
John: I don’t even _ believe 


there is much difference between 
_labor’s views and management’s 
_ views. 


I think -that they are 

pretty much the same thing. And 

all: we need is machinery for - 
finding the best solution to all the 

problems. 


What change does the National Industrial Recovery 
Act make in your company’s relations with labor 


Write your answers to these questions to The Chair- 
man ‘“‘System’s Round Table,” 330 West 42d Street,. 


effort? | 
What does your company do? How do the people 
in your company feel about these questions ? 


New York City. Please give your company name, 
title or department; they will not be published if you 
prefer that they: be kept confidential. 


the minimums set under the NRA 
code, then their problems are grave 
indeed. It may be a problem of-its 
very existence. Nothing, as I see it; 
can be gained only through a frank 
discussion of these facts both with 
employees and stockholders. 

If, on the other hand, the manage- 
ment finds that it can comply with 
nmunimum code requirements, safe- 
guard the stockholder’s interest, and 
have a balance besides, then there is 
no good reason why the purchasing 
power should not be raised further 
through the medium of the pay en- 
velope. 

I am fully convinced that regard- 
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less of the backing and filling process 
we are to witness during the next 
year or two, the time is close at hand, 
when before an enterprise shall be 
permitted to start, it must be able to 
show itself capable of observing cer- 
tain minimum requirements regarding 
employees’ pay. 
which come into being during a peak 
in business activity will be eliminated 
much sooner in the next recession, 


due to the operation of certain fixed 


minimums, 

In all former periods of business 
recoveries profits were permitted to 
lead the way—the pay envelope fol- 
lowing—mostly "up to a point of 


Unsound ventures: 


reaching a minimum level, where it 
stopped. This recovery is retarded 
through the fact that the pay en- 
velope is given a minimum place of 
recognition—even before the return 
of profits. In the next depression to 
come, many enterprises will cease 
when they shall have reached this 
minimum level on their downward 
course. Those who shall return on 
the rebound, will have to do so from 
some perhaps readjusted minimum — 
level. The question of justification 
for existence in business is not only 
receiving the attention of both legis- 
lative and executive branches of gov- 
ernment, but is becoming understood 
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NRA» PROBLEMS)” © 


SPIRIT OF THE NEW DEAL 
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by the layman, and will be recognized 
by business itself. This I think, will 
be the lasting benefits to be derived 
from present NRA recovery activi- 
ties. 

In my company neither office sal- 
aries, sales commissions or hourly 


rates of pay were lowered during the. 


entire depression. The executive 
branch’of the company did, however, 
lower its compensation.: Early this 
year, a six-hour five-day week was 
established to permit of more men 
being employed on the outside. Later 
when living costs began rising, such 
extra employees were retained, all 
were placed on seven-hour five-day 
week. Later again, when the NRA 
blanket code came into being it was 
found that all minimum requirements 
were already being complied with. 
Workmen were receiving 14% above, 
and office workers 7% above mini- 
‘mums required. We did not lower 
these rates and neither did we in- 
crease them as yet. 


We have had difficulties—severe . 


ones—in selling and in collections. 
We have no more escaped the general 
business derangement than have most 
all other concerns. Our people under- 
stand and appreciate in an intelligent 
way the problems with which. we are 
confronted and have given their ab- 
solute 100% cooperation. This is 
also true of all officers, directors and 
others. Our stockholders too, with 
hardly an exception appreciate it and 
cooperate with our efforts. 


Junot L. Netson. 


405 S. Union Avenue, 
Alliance, Ohio. 


“New Deal” Is 20 Years Old 


Mike, [ think in your discussion 
with John Washburn this month the 
honors are even. 

If Washburn’s company owes a 
million and a half to the bank and 
an increase of 10% would imperil a 
capital structure of the company so 
that there would be no jobs in the 
future for these employees, then he 
is fully justified in conforming to the 
letter of the law and in this way also 
conforming to the spirit of it. But, if 
this is the case, he owes it to himself, 
to see that the employees understand 
that the spirit of the NRA is being 
observed. 

Popular gossip has it that the In- 
dian and the Elephant never forget a 
wrong. I have never béen able to 
make out why they limit it to the 
Indian and the Elephant. No one 
forgets unfairness. 

. If Washburn allows the employees 
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- vestments and labors. 


to consider they have been treated 
unfairly, he cannot expect interested 
endeavor on their part, irrespective 
of how well intentioned his plans may 
be. It is 50% finance and 50% spirit. 

So far as Washburn’s remark 
“You sound as if you represented 
your employees rather than your com- 
pany” this certainly indicates an un- 
balanced viewpoint. I hope he could 
truthfully say of you “You sound as 
if you represent.your employees AND 
your company.” 

When the interests of either the 


stockholders or the employees are re- 


garded to the exclusion of the other, 
the foundation is being laid for 
trouble which will cause injury to 
both. The interests of both are so 
interwoven that they are mutually de- 
pendent whether they like to be or 
not. It isn’t what they like, it’s what 
is good forethem. 


Company has interest of all at heart 


The first responsibility of an ex- 
ecutive is to keep his organization to- 
gether and the next to make it profit- 


able for the owners who invest their 


money and the employees who invest 
themselves. Any other form of man- 
agement is slavery no matter how it 
may be disguised by such terms as 
“fellow workers,” etc., and slavery 
does not pay. 

Sometimes a captain at sea has to 
short ration the crew for a while. If 
he does it fairly there will be no 
group protest. He saves the lives of 
his men for them, the ship for the 
owners and gains a good reputation 
for himself. The man that does that 
finds seamen eager to sail under him; 


he gets his pick of the best men and - 


ship owners are eager for him to 
command their vessels. 

There are certain indisputable 
facts. (1) This country produces 
enough to give everybody in it food 
clothing, warmth and shelter. os 
No person is capable of utilizing for 
his or her own needs more than his 
share, that is, the rich man can con- 
sume only a certain amount of food, 
etc. He can only wear one suit of 
clothes at a time, the same as a poor 
man. 

This will leave only the matter of 
the distribution to be considered. The 
prevailing trend of consideration of 
the rights of the employer and the 
employees deals with a fair distribu- 
tion of the earnings from their in- 
This is sound 
in the economic sense as well as theo- 
retically. 

The™ people of this. eouttty have 
tasted of betterments never dreamed 


of by their ancestors. True, they 
went on a spree, intoxicated by the 
unusual sensations and experiences, 
but they learned a bitter lesson which 
they will not soon forget—both capi- 
tal and labor. 


Has the depression taught you anything? 


The ‘New Deal” has been in evi- 
dence for twenty years or more. 
Group insurance, pension plans, home 
ownership plans, plant hospitals and 
clinics, etc., are all the result of the 
recognition of the fundamental. Some 
may say that only the bigger com- 
panies can afford to do these things 
I wish to point out that they have 
become big companies since, and as a 
result of, the broader vision of re- 
sponsible management. 

The present administration was 
elected by the combined vote of the 
workers and the employers of. this 
country, not because anybody believed 


that the government. could work 


miracles by compelling its citizens to 
obey its mandates, but because its 
objectives were in sympathy with the 
prevailing trend. This government is 
a result, not a cause of the “New 
Deal.” It has probably made many 
promises that it cannot keep. One 
hundred and twenty-five million peo- 
ple cannot change overnight, nor in a 
week, month, year or decade: It re- 
minds me of an army. The air force 
and artillery may drive the enemy 
out of a territory, but unless the in- 
fantry can move ahead and hold it 
no conquest has been made. The ac- 
tion of the government alone is 
nothing, it is the action of the people 
that counts. Mass movement is slow 
but nothing can ever stop it. The 


‘warp of the cloth is labor; the woof 


is capital. Damage either and you 


damage the fabric. 


Such is the spirit of the “New 
Deal.”’ 


REGINALD H. Harris, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law. 
102 Exchange Street, 
Portland, Maine. 


DISCUSSION of the problem of charging 
for personal telephone calls is continued in 
the following letter: 


Fewer Rules—Better Morale 


IN My experience, I have found 
that employees should not be charged 
for personal telephone calls. When 
a charge is made, it indicates that a 
company is not in favor of personal 
use of company facilities. The em- 
(Please turn to page 473) 
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ANSWERS TO ‘“‘HOW’S BUSINESS?” 


AND “WHAT'S AHEAD?” 


Business Facts 


ITH the approach of October 1 

and the real beginning of fall, 
business feeling shows signs of re- 
covery from the mild hesitancy of 
September. Further Administration 
measures (see page 450) have 
strengthened confidence in spite of 
labor troubles. 

According to figures released by 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board, there was an increase of 8.6% 
in the number of persons employed 
and an advance of 9.2% in average 
hourly earnings, accompanied by a 
decline of 8.9% in average hours of 
work per week during August. 

The net result of these two de- 
velopments was a slight rise of 10 
cents, or 0.5% in average weekly 
earnings, which were $19.15 in July 
and $19.25 in August. However, the 
cost of living rose relatively more and 
real earnings declined 1.8%. 

“In the ‘aggregate the changes 
noted reflect the Government’s in- 
dustrial policies rather than increased 
business activity,” the board reports. 


Retail sales up 16% in August 


Retail sales which showed an ex- 
tremely encouraging rise during 
August, being 16% larger in dollars 
than a year ago, slumped during the 
second week in September. During 
the first half of September depart- 
ment store sales in New York City 
were 64% below 1932. 


Stel’ ingot production has eased 


off to about 40% from a high of 
59% in July. Hoped-for business 
from the construction and railroad 
industries has not been forthcoming. 

Auto sales continue at a good rate 
for this time of year, and September 
figures will be above last year. 

Carloadings showed less than the 
anticipated seasonal increase. 

Whether the public can pay higher 
prices at retail as the higher whole- 
sale prices and increased costs of 
retailing are passed on to the con- 
sumer is one of the uncertainties of 
the NRA program. 

The rise in retail prices has pro- 
ceeded rapidly and the advance is ex- 
pected to continue because the stores 
still have low-priced goods on hand 
and have not marked up their stocks 
on a replacement basis. 
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The present outlook concisely summarized 
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Some economists now declare that 
unless the capital goods output is 
stimulated and the prices of farm 
products are raised to meet increased 
prices the recovery program will fail. 

Many claim that the new Securities 
Act has seriously interfered with 
their ability to raise the funds needed 
to purchase capital goods. 


Farm prices dropped 11% | 


Prices of farm products have de- 
clined since the middle of July. The 
figures of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics show a drop of 11% from the 
peak. Although the farmer’s income 
has increased, the higher retail prices 
have absorbed the increase and‘ left 
his debts and interest charges just as 
high as they were before. 

This has resulted in another de- 
mand upon President Roosevelt from 
farm belt leaders that he proceed at 
once with inflation of the currency 
as a solution of our economic diff- 
culties. On the other hand, the sound 
money advocates claim the present 
recession is only temporary and that 
uncertainty as to the monetary policy 
of the country has actually delayed 
the progress of recovery. 

Of course, the government’s credit 
expansion program is of an inflation- 
ary character. The open market pur- 
chase of government securities by the 
Federal Reserve Board has gone on 
at a moderate but persistent pace dur- 
ing the past few weeks, so that idle 
bank reserves continue to mount. 
The government also plans to re- 
lease frozen bank deposits, to make 
loans to industry, to make further 
loans to farmers, and to lend money 
for the purchase of rail equipment. 

What is the President’s true posi- 
tion regarding inflation? Propa- 
gandists on both sides have attempted 
to interpret his views in their- favor. 
The best information at this time in- 
dicates that he has not yet made up 
his mind regarding inflation of the 
currency. 

Right now he is pushing credit ex- 
pansion strong in the hope that it will 
suffice to raise prices and improve 
conditions. However it is a pretty 
safe-bet that some sort of currency 
inflation. will be tried’ in the not too 
distant future. 
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EDITORIAL PAGE 


“REKINDLE THE PIONEERING SPIRIT” 


ODAY our conversations and our thinking 
is tuned to the adjustment of the mecha- 


nisms of the business and economic system. 


We work and sleep in midst of plans for in- 
creasing employment, for restoring purchasing 
power, for helping farmers, for controlling in- 
dustry. | 

All of this is very necessary. We can not 
have business recovery without finding the 
way to take the next steps in the natural evo- 
lution of this machine civilization. We are 
finding the way; the plans are working out. 
They will take the time and effort of many busi- 


ness men before the present steps forward are _ 


completed. 

There is another force that acts for and 
against an increase in business activity—the 
state of mind of business men. 
try to weigh the importance of this force. 
That it is important we all know.. Indeed many 
astute observers think that it outweighs all 
other forces; that as soon as the men of the 
business world decide to go ahead, everything 
will “‘go ahead” despite all obstacles and despite 
economic maladjustments. 


This psychological factor affects the prog- 
ress toward recovery of the individual and of 
the single company just as surely as it affects 
national progress. Every executive can today 
just as surely hasten recovery through this fac- 
tor as he can by cooperating in the activities 
that center in Washington. In words recently 
used by the President of the United States, we 


It is useless to |. 


must “recapture and rekindle the pioneering 


spirit.” 


This is no easy task when everyone has be- 
come accustomed to seeing the wheels of busi- 
ness slow down each month. It is a job that 
can most effectively start in the sales depart- 
ment. It is a job that needs intelligence and 
the personal effort of the company president 
and of other top executives. It is worth doing 
well, for a sales force whose pioneering spirit 
has been “recaptured and rekindled” will do 
more than increase its own company’s profits. 
Such a reinspired group of people will spread 
confidence everywhere that calls are made. 


The new state-of. mind, the renewed enthu- 
siasm must start at the top. This is not some- 
thing that can,be done insincerely by. ballyhoo. 


It is not a matter. of-making life-easier for the ° 


sales people, the office force, or «the. factory. 
Enthusiasm will come with encouragement to 
accomplish more each day and on each call. 

The revived fighting spirit will come only 
from courageous business captains, from top 
executives who can put behind them the dis- 
appointments and the griefs of the depression 
period and battle again for business as they 
fought before. Fortunate will be the stock- 
holders of companies whose executives have 
this spirit today. ‘These are times when a ven- 
turesome spirit is needed; when the cost of 
intensive selling and of a modernized plant and 
office will be amply repaid to those companies 
that are first thus equipped. 


NORMAN C. FIRTH, Editor 
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ys 


Are You 


SURE OF YOUR 


Costs: 


SHORTER HOURS, readjusted pay- 
rolls, new tax schedules, advancing 
prices—all have a direct influence 


on costs. Timely, accurate, detailed 


cost information is now indispensa- 
ble to sound business management. 

Right now costs are necessarily a 
principal study of businesses. Or- 
ganizations, large and small, are 
endeavoring to line up “with the 


_ New Deal in the light of readjusted 


costs. 

This is a test of management to- 
day. Your production costs may 
fluctuate and mount—for both ma- 
terials and labor. Do your present 
methods enable you to compare 
instantly actual costs with your 
standard costs; those of a year ago 
—a month ago—yesterday? Have 
you at your finger-tips quicker 
figures, cheaper figures, more 


accurate figures—to serve as a 
barometer of selling activities? 

And how about sales costs? Does 
your present method of sales analy- 
sis reveal quickly and conclusively 
your volume and costs by com- 
modity groups, by salesmen and by 
territories? Do you know the profit- 
able territories? Are you sure prices 
are in line with costs? 

These are questions which every 
individual business must answer. 
Questions which the Comptometer 
—Unit Ticket—Peg-Board combi- 
nation can answer for you, and is 
answering for the country’s leading 
organizations in every field of busi- 
ness and industry. This method is 
simple and rapid. It is highly flex- 
ible, easily adaptable, absolutely 
accurate. It is designed from a vast 
experience with every phase of cost 


accounting—for the purpose of find- 
ing and plugging the leaks in the 
profits of your business. 

May we send you pertinent in- 
formation? It:may point the way 
to more economical means of as- 
sembling costs and other informa- 
tive figures. Check the folders 
you wish sent. Felt & Tarrant 
Manufacturing Company, 1732 
North Paulina Street, Chicago, III. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO. 
1732 North Paulina Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
Please send literature checked: 
O) Unit Ticket Method of Labor Distribution 


CC] An Order Routine That Reduced Costs and 
Errors . 


1) The Peg-Board Method of Accounting 
C1) A New Method of Compiling a Sales Analysis 


Name 
Address 


St; See ee ee 


OMPTOMETER 


QUICKER FIGURES. 
MORE 


CHEAPER’ FIGURES 
AH GHG HR AT oR 


Ft Ot e 
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MR. 


‘EXECUTIVE DICTATOR: 


greater 
business 
capacity 


~The new Pro-technic Ediphone can in- 

crease your firm’s- business capacity— 
by 20% -to-50%. This is a FACT which 
Edison will prove to you. 

You haven't seen a modern dictating 
machine until you've seen the Pro- 
technic! It's different! Tailored in steel! 
All mechanism is concealed, protected 
from dust. It occupies less floor space. 
And its “Balanced” Voice Writing makes 
dictating easier! * * “Desk” designs 
are available. 

Let us show you in detail by an office 
study just how we will increase the 

business capacity of all your dictators. 
For full information, telephone The Ediphone, you * City. 


On write to— 


ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


WE DO OUR PART 


See Ediphone exhibit at N.Y. Bus. Show, Oct. 16-21 
_ 1am interested in increasing my firm's business capacity, 


Name 


Addres 


M-10 
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The Business Book Shelf 


By TOM THACKERY 


ERETOFORE I have not men- 

tioned in this department Tug- 
well’s book. It has been on the table 
near my favorite chair for several 
months and it has been used. ‘The 
Industrial Discipline” by Rexford G. 
Tugwell, erstwhile Columbia secre- 
tary and now an important cog in the 
President’s brain trust, is sort of a 
guide book to what this administra- 
tion is doing. (241 pages. $2.50. 
Columbia University Press.) 


Most business men probably think 
that it is too solid a book for them to 
read and it certainly does require 
more attention than the sort of liter- 
ature traditionally attributed to the 
t.b.m. In the last year, however, 
many traditions have been junked and 
I suspect that many have done more 
thinking about the effect on their 
business of economic and _ social 
theory and legislation. Tugwell’s is 

(Please turn to page 464) 


System’s Tabloid Book Guide 


Title Price 
Author Pages Chief Interest Of Primary 
Publisher Rating* or Value Interest to: 
PROFITENGINEERING $3 Describes a useable Every executive re- 
C. E. Knoeppel — 320 plan for “assuring” sponsible for profits 
McGraw-Hill A profits by thinking and ambitious people. 
ahead and using the Especially valuable‘for 
“Profitgraph” o r_ president, treasurer, 
budgeted valuable in- secretary and auditor, 
come statement. - ‘sales manager. 
INDUSTRIAL $5 Through treatment of Purchasers of manu- 
PURCHASING 536 purchasing including facturing materials, 
Harold T. Lewis H,A procedure, inspection, supplies, and equip- 
Prentice Hall prices, budgets, legal ment. A_ standard 
aspects. book on this subject. 
PRACTICAL $2.50 Starts with funda- Advertising managers, 
ADVERTISING 387 mentals. Treats mar- all agency men, ex- 
Herbert F. King H,E kets, other broad “fac- ecutives of advertis- 
Appleton tors; space, illustra-. ers, students. 
tions, printing, etc. 
UNDERSTANDING $2 An understandable Everyone who has 
INVESTMENT 346 statement of the im- saved or is going to 
Alliston Craig E, T portant factors in in- save money, or who 
Dodd Mead vesting that, if fol- has “played the mar- 
| lowed, would save mil- ket.” 
lions for business men. 
CouNTER ATTACK $1.25 Answers, “Is there a Those who like to 
M. E. Tydings | 141 way out?’ Discusses think about where the 
Bobbs- Merrill } A & tariffs, currency, war- world is going. 
debts, armament. 
VALUE THEORY AND $4 Reviews business cycle. Students of what’s 
- Business Cyc tes - 270 and value theory. ahead for business— 
H. L. McCracken A Shows how business’ or nearly everyone to- 
Falcon Press stability may _ be day. 
achieved. 
MANAGING MINDS $2 Practical psychology Written for vocational 
‘Charles R. Allen - 286 for those who manage teachers, but of. real 
andH.A.Tremann A human beings. Good value to every super- 


The Century Co. 


*Rating : 


discussion of thinking 
process, habits, learn- 
ing and incentives. 


visor and manager. 


f_Valuable as desk handbook. E—Easy to read. T—T pinay discus- 


sion of current problem. A—For the earnest student of business. 


| EN PHA PARA RT IR, PETE STARE: ERE IPI LS RI DEGREES STR RE 2 ALSTOM PTI ETT 
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To keep you advised — 


about the /atest in 


Punched Card Accounting 


POWERS 


(PUNCHED CARD) 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


WE DO OUR PART Division of REMINGTON RAND Inc., Buffalo, New York 


THIS SERVICE is supplied without cost to you, avail- POWERS ACCOUNTING MACHINES, 

able to both public and private accountants. It includes opens Lg wy eres RAND Inc. 

a stiff cover loose leaf binder and a monthly bulletin Please send me, with no obligation on my part, the Powers Reference 
service to file in the binder telling of the latest develop- Manual and Bulletin Service. 

ments in Punched Card Machines and Methods. It I ae obi ae 


makes a most useful reference volume for every ac- Se ME 
countant’s office. Just fill in the coupon, paste it to your Soret oe EGE ETRE REET OPIN 
letterhead and mail. rr REE LET ie Sek d SRR CEN EA RAMS RAR State: ieee: 


LISTEN TO “MARCH OF TIME”- EVERY FRIDAY 8:30 P.M. EASTERN STANDARD TIME COLUMBIA NET WORK 
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USINESS TODAY throws a 
double challenge to management 
—an urge to lend a hand in creating a 
truly National Recovery and a de- 
mand to the individual organization 
that it shall put itself in order to meet 
a new set of operating conditions. 
The principles of successful man- 
agement have not changed—but each 
business must find new ways of ap- 
plying them. Effective direct control 
means the intelligent and continuous 
use of written instructions, written 


The Quality-Utility Paper for business 


WAMMERMIL, 


BOND 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 
It is our word of honor to the public 


United States. Outside U. S. 50¢) 


Now is the time to get together, study and revise your printed forms. 


HAMMERMILL ParpeR Company, Erie, Penna. 
Please send me my copy of “‘Outline of Execu- 
tive Success.”’ (Sent free anywhere in the 


(Attach this coupon to your Company letterhead) 


aaa 


reports, signed, dated correspondence. 

Properly designed business print- 
ing is a necessary and effective tool of 
management. [or such printing 
thoughtful executives and careful 
buyers choose Hammermill Bond, the 
most widely distributed, most readily 
available bond paper on the market. 
Paper merchants in 97 cities carry 
large stocks for immediate delivery — 
important, when. you must have new 
supplies of printing to meet new needs 
quickly. You can standardize on 
Hammermill Bond readily 
by asking your printer to 
use it every time you order 
letterheads, envelopes or 
any kind of printed forms. 


OFFER TQ EXECUTIVES 


Hammermill has collected facts 

and experiences in the use of 
uaLio y~—« Paper and printing. This mate- 
1 rial is included in a book 
| called ‘Outline of Executive 
1 Success,” which goes straight to 
| the job of giving concise prac- 
tical suggestions for organizing 
1 work, speeding up routine, free- 
! ing your mind and desk for 
1 more important things. Simply 
attach coupon to your company 
5 letterhead. 


Business Book Shelf 


(This article starts on page 462) 


no. academic discussion; he got close 
to problems that face business execu- 
tives today. I recommend the book, 
especially Chapter VI, Shifting Con- 
flicts in Industrial Operation. 

Those who read Tugwell will also 
want to read “We Move in New Di- 
rections’ by H A. Overstreet (284 
pages. $3. W. W. Norton & Com- 
pany, Inc.). Many others will read 
Overstreet, too, for they will know 
from having read his other books, 
especially “Influencing Human Be- 
havior” that his is an intriguing, easy 
to read, style that sets them thinking. 

Overstreet certainly contributes 
from his own wisdom, particularly. 
in Part Three, “Way Ahead.” His 
chief accomplishment is, however, 
that he presents attractively and un- 
derstandably the conclusions _ that 
many leaders have reached and that, 
have thus become the state of mind, 
of today’s civilized world. 


HE story of the last hundred 

years of any American city is in- 
teresting. Chicago’s story is one of 
the most intriguing—a story of risk 
and adventure; of misfortune and re- 
markable success. For “A Century 
of Progress’ Henry Justin Smith, 
well known to Chicagoans as manag- 


‘ing editor of one of its great news- 


papers, has written that city’s story 
as few stories of a city have ever 
been told. 

“Chicago’s Great Century” (196 
pages. $1.00. Consolidated Publish- 
ers, Inc.) is the story of growth from 
150 people in 1833 to 60,000 in 1853, 
to 503,185 in 1880 and double that in 
ten years later, and to over 3,000,000 
on its hundredth birthday. It is a 
story of human beings, too, of the 
sort that have built this country, of 
such people as Field, Armour, Swift, 
Leiter, Pullman, Farwell, Duryea, 
Hertz, Sandburg, Montgomery Ward, 
and many others. 


[* these days when everyone is talk- 
ing about economic and social prob- 
lems, book publishers are doing their 
best to-help the conversation along. 
Previously I have mentioned in this 
department many of the excellent re- 
sults of this publisher cooperation. 
There are before me now four more 
books that deal with these broad prob- 
lems and that are well worth the 
attention of business men. 

In “This Changing World” Samuel 
S. Fels, the builder and head of a 
great industrial organization, tells in 
simple terms what his experience has 

(Please turn to page 467) 
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Lighting Costs 
(This article starts on page 440) 


cannot be analyzed, unless alongside 
of the cost figures we set an ap- 
praisal of value of that commodity. 
The added cost of better lighting for 
the job mentioned in the introduction 
of this article would amount prob- 


ably to a few cents more a day per. 


clerk—probably not much more than 
the employees, themselves, would pay 
out for aspirin to quell their collec- 
tive headaches. 

The cost of the -new lighting sys- 
tem could be computed accurately, 
and undoubtedly a. casual analysis 
would more than offset this cost. 
turned out, with fewer clerical errors, 
would. more than offset this cost. 
However, the biggest value was to 
the clerks, themselves, in conserva- 
tion of their vision and in their gen- 
eral health and wellbeing—intangible 
values hard to value in dollars and 
cents to be sure, but from a humani- 
tarian standpoint far outweighing 
the more tangible ones of increased 
efficiency. 


Examine dollars and cents cost 


But let us examine the dollars and 
cents cost of lighting. The second 
chart shows the distribution of the 
major accounting items of total 


‘production costs of manufacturing 


industry. It is made up of the fol- 
lowing: Salaries, 5.9%; labor, 
16.5%; raw materials, 52%; fuel, 


light, and power, 2.7%; miscella- 
neous, 22.9%. The latter figure, of 
course, covers» such subdivisions as 
advertising and sales cost, insurance, 
taxes, employees’ welfare and pen- 
sion plans, workmen’s compensation, 
depreciation and. maintenance, and, 
finally, the profits of the enterprise. 

We have separated out from the 
light, fuel, and power cost item the 
percentage represented by -lighting 
alone, based on factory survey data, 
estimates from lamp consumption, 
and other sources, and we find the 
cost of lighting represented by a very 
narrow segment of the chart equiva- 
lent to about three-tenths of one per 
cent of the value of manufactured 
products. 

This “cost of light” segment is so 
small that the width of the line indi- 
cating its portion is out of scale, in 
order that it may show at all. In 
better lighted factories and in certain 


. types of factories, this percentage is 


higher and in certain other large in- 
dustries where the light is poor, it 
falls much below this, just as specific 
ifidustries will vary from somewhat 
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VERY BUSINESS organization 
KR needs more than ever a common 
purpose running through the efforts 
of all and each of its members. Man- 
power must be applied to a common 
goal; work must be directed with 
singleness of purpose. 

Whether the problem is to stir up 
your salesmen to retrieve lost sales 
and achieve new quotas—whether to ~ 
set up new standards of work in your 
factory, store or office—whether to 
distribute promptly important infor- 
mation to your dealers about new 
prices or new. qualities, your office 
duplicating machine 
can contribute help- 
fully. 

Special letterheads 
on mimeograph paper, 
attractive headings for 
timely bulletins, forms 
ready for figures and 
data provide the am- 
munition that can be 
fed through your own 
equipment. 

it is important that 
such messages be more 


TO USE!” 


HAMMERMIy, 
MIMEOGRAPH 


BY THE MAKERS OF HAMMERMILL BOND 
AN OFFER TO MIMEOGRAPH USERS ~~~~~ Tee et eto eee 


HAMMERMILL Paper Co. 
Erie, Penna. 


Please send me without charge 


There are two ways to satisfy 
yourself of the performance of 
Hammermill Mimeograph 


“THIS PORTFOLIO HAS 
IDEAS I'M ‘GOING 


than mere duplicated copies. They 
should have character. Hammermill 
Mimeograph paper has the crackle, 
the feel, the appearance, the folding 
qualities of a bond paper ... At times 
there will be last minute corrections 
—erasures. You can erase and. re- 
write neatly on the surface of Ham- 
mermill Mimeograph . .. Even your 
pen signature will be clean, sharp and 
without feathering . . . And of course 
Hammermill Mimeograph will run 
through your equipment at high 
speeds with a minimum of offsetting 
or other operating trouble. 
Hammermill Mimeo- 
graph not only serves 
with exceptional satis- 
faction the field indi- 
cated by its name, but 
combines many other 
virtues of‘real value in 
giving your message 
the cleanness, attrac- . 
tiveness and dignity 
you demand. Hammer- 
mill Mimeograph is 
01 made by the makers of 
Hammermill Bond. 


C) the new Portfolio of Hammermill Mimeograph _ 
CZ atest package of 100 sheets of Hammermill Mimeograph 
(Sent free anywhere in the United States. Outside U. S. 50c) 


paper. One is to see and study 
the range of specimens in 
the Portfolio of Hammermill 
Mimeograph. The other is to 
try 100 sheets of Hammermill 
Mimeograph on your own ma- 
chine along with a regular run. 
Use the coupon. 


GRIN Ce a Se Pek so cs cea ee na ba ban ede oles PARE Ag. 


Make and model of machine. ...............00 00 ceeee see. 
(Be sure to attach coupon to your Company letterhead) 
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The ten Egry Speed- 
Feeds in the offices 
of The Munsing- 
wear Corporation. 


Saved 


for Munsingwear 
Corporation 


HEN the Munsingwear Corpora- 
tion, Minneapolis, put an Egry 
Speed-Feed on each of its Burroughs 
Moon-Hopkins Billing Machines, out- 
put per operator stepped up 25 to 35%. 
The Speed-Feed is also made for any 
typewriter — Burroughs, Remington, 
Royal, L. C. Smith, Underwood, or 
Woodstock. Interleaves and removes 
carbons automatically. Uses continuous 
pack forms. Does away with costly, pre- 
inserted (one-time) carbons. Speeds up 
issuance of all forms. Issues forms in 
perfect alignment. All the operator’s 
time is productive. Snaps on or off in 
an instant. Makes every typewriter a 
dual purpose machine — a typewriter 
one minute, a billing machine the next. 
The saving in time more than pays 
for the Egry Speed-Feed in less than a 
single month. We can prove this. Use 
the coupon below for more complete 
information. No obligation. 


THE EGRY REGISTER COMPANY 
Sales Agencies in all Principal Cities 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Under present NRA 
Codes you must know 
your costs. Conse- 
quently the initial 
facts of business are 
more important to- 
day than they’ve ever 
been. Without red 


tape or costly pro- 


cedure, an Egry 


Register System 
gives you these 

THE EGRY REGISTER COMPANY — 
_ Dayton, Ohio. 


facts. Let us 

demonstrate. 
I’m willing to learn how an Egry Speed-Feed will 
pay for itself in less than a month’s time. Also tell 
me how I can use an Egry Register System. 


MM 


the average cost percentage for all 
given. 

Now with this picture of produc- 
tion expenses and with lighting allo- 
cated to its relative position, our next 
step logically is to examine what we 
may expect to get from contemplated 
lighting expenditures and to find out 
how much and in what form any 
yield may come from our investment 
in this essential facility. 

Lighting spreads 


factory operation, and so we have set 
down under each subdivision of this 
chart a number of points on which 
lighting has an obvious influence. 
Each of these might be discussed at 
length with experience data on its 
dollars and cents value. The benefits 
of good lighting accrue not only to 
the workers themselves, but are a 
factor in the saving of materials and 
protection of the plant investment. 


Production increased 10 to 25% 


Unfortunately, in most discussions 
of lighting economics by salesmen 
major emphasis has been placed on 
increased production efficiency per 
worker as the one single justification 
for better lighting. While this phase 
is one which can be reduced to tan- 
gible values which appeal to the fac- 
tory executive, it is, in fact, and 
should be considered, one of the 
minor items in the broader philos- 
ophy of the service of good lighting. 
We might dwell at length on the con- 
siderations of production efficiency, 
not that lighting should be justified 
on this basis particularly, but that it 
is one factor on which executives 
feel they can justify all expenditures. 
A great many tests have been re- 
ported in the trade press during the 
past decade, showing the increased 
production from better illumination. 
These tests record all the way from 
10% to 25% increased production 
due to better lighting. While we are 
firmly convinced that better lighting 
will not fail to increase production 
efficiency, we are somewhat skeptical 
about quoting test results because of 
the many factors which must be con- 
trolled. Moreover, because the many 
internal changes and_ conditions 
within the factory itself present new 
aspects during test periods, it is 
rather difficult to isolate the effect of 
illumination definitely. 

However, one needs only to super- 
impose this segment representing 
lighting costs over either end of the 
labor division, to see how small an 
increase in efficiency would be needed 
to justify doubling the illumination 
thrown in as a coupon. 


itself. tangibly | 
and intangibly over every phase of 


The lighting of the average indus- 
trial plant could be doubled, tripled, 
or even quadrupled to gain purely 
those utilitarian results of higher effi- 
ciency, less spoilage, decreased acci- 
dents, and the like. A recent survey 
of some 3,000 industrial plants 
shows that the average illumination 
is of the order of 5-foot candles, 
whereas economic minimum levels of 
illumination should be of the order 
of 15- to 20-foot candles. From what 
we now know of the. science of see- 
ing for the more visual tasks, ‘‘we 
know in many specific cases that the 
illumination at the point of work 
might well be 10 and even in some 
cases 100 times these minimum levels. 

It is estimated that about 25% of 


our bodily energy is expended in the 


process of seeing. The eyes are on 
constant duty throughout our work- 
ing hours. The most significant re- 
search on seeing has shown that as 
illumination standards are increased 
the expenditure of nervous muscular 
energy is decreased, leaving a net 
gain to be applied to useful work 
whatever it may be. That is the rea- 
son why workers under good lighting 
either produce more, or if their 
optimum production rate is already 
accomplished they are fresher and 
more alert throughout the day’s work. 


What about human seeing machine? 


As a human seeing machine, a 
worker, whether he be an executive 
or the humblest employee is entitled 
to the same consideration as the inan- 
imate production machinery in the 
plant, where every precaution is 
taken for its longevity and smooth 
performance. 

More and better lighting improves 
visibility, makes visual work easier, 
reduces eyestrain and fatigue, and 
enables a greater proportion of the 
energy available for work to be con- 
verted into useful work. Increasing 
the amount of illumination, utilized 
in accordance with known relation- 
ships of lighting and seeing, is the 
most generally efficacious means at 
the command of the lighting special- 
ist for assisting vision. Various 
other factors or refinements in light- 
ing increase in significance as levels 
of illumination are increased. In the 
business of lighting, many compro- 
mises are often made with respect to 
types of units, systems employed and 
lamp sizes, yet there can be no com- 
promise with eyesight. 

In the last analysis, lighting costs 
must be stacked up against the value 
of eyesight, which only in the nar- 
rowest sense can be measured in 
dollars and cents. 
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The Business Book Shelf 
(Continued from page 464) 


shown him to he.the true values of 
life. He tells how the people of this 
world are learning to live together, 
to serve together, and to.work to- 
gether. Mr. Fels furthermore has a 
specifie proposal. He suggests a 
Federal trade system which would 
achieve the objectives of . higher 
wages, better working and housing 
conditions, 'regular~ ermployment, and 
equal opportunity for all. ($2.50. 
295 pages. Houghton Mifflin. ) 


“Common Sense About Machines 


and Unemployment” by Morris P. 
Taylor, is like many of these books a 
discussion of technological changes 
and of remedies for an unstable eco- 
nomic situation. .The affects of pub- 
lic works, further taxation, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and so on, in adjust- 
ing the labor capital ratio are well 
summarized. ($1.50. 173 pages. 
Winston. ) | 

In Albert M. Newman's’ book 
“Enough for Everybody” emphasis is 
placed upon the production of goods 
with use instead of profit as the chief 
object. This book is easy to read 
and it presents a program that will 
appeal to every man regardless of his 
position or income. It is thought 
provoking, too, even though the spe- 
cific details of the program are not as 
thoroughly worked out as in some 
of the other books mentioned. ($1.25. 
188 pages. Bobbs-Merrill.) | 

“Industry and Society” is a con- 
siderably more solid text than the 
three books mentioned just above. 
This sociological appraisal of modern 
industrialism by Arthur James Todd 
of Northwestern University, will per- 
haps be chiefly used as a text book. 
It will interest the more thoughtful 
business man for it is a thorough 
going treatment of the basic princi- 
ples underlying business cycles, un- 
employment, humanizing of industry 
and all social and economic reform. 
There is included an interesting ex- 


amination of the impact of industrial- | 


ism on the Far East. ($3.75. 626 
pages. Holt.) | ’ 


Tom Thackery is the nom de plume 
of a rather bookish business man who 
has important managerial responsibili- 
ties in one of America’s best known 
companies. You can write him in care 
of this magazine if you wish suggestions 
as to books on any business subject. 

You can also order books through 
him—simply send your check made out 
to “System and Business Management.” 
Add 10 cents a book for postage. Books 
thus ordered cannot be returned. 


THE BEST BOND AND LEDGER PAPERS ARE MADE FROM RAGS 


. 


@ “So that’s why our fotms wear out so fast!’ And judging from the 
stony countenance of Mr. Jones, this first tug-of-war will be the last. 
But by eliminating athletic events during office hours, Mr. Jones will 
not yet be at the root of his trouble. For even well-behaved filing 
clerks and office boys are hard on forms. @ The use of Stonewall or 
Resolute Ledger, however, would solve his problem. For these papers, 
made of tough rag fibre and selected pulp, resist the daily routine of 
handling and filing; the wear and tear of bookkeeping machines. They 
will give years of active service, and preserve important records for 
many yeats more. Stonewall and Resolute are available in white, 
buff and blue. Interesting portfolios of printed and ruled samples will 


be sent upon request. Neenah Paper Company, Neenah, Wisconsin. | 


Neenah guaranteed papers also include Prestige and Putnam 


Ledgers and the following Bonds: Old Council Tree, Success, 
Conference, Chieftain, Neenah and Glacier Bonds. Each of these 
grades is shop-tested for printing performance and represents 


a high value in its price range. Samples will be sent on request. 


' IDENTIFY RAG-CONTENT QUALITY BY THE NEENAH OWL WATERMARK 
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~~ 

In a style and finish for every type of 
business furniture and every scheme of 
office decoration. Made of National 
H.A.R.D Vulcanized Fibre — one ma- 
terial that will not dent, rust, crack, 
split or splinter. Guaranteed for 5 
years. Vul-Cot is standard in 87 per 
cent of business offices in America. 


At Stationers and Office Furniture Stores — 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
Wilmington, Delaware, U.S. A. 


HE LIKE - 


the 


HOTEL BUSINESS 


everyone of us, from door- 
man and bus-boy to manager. 
That explains why you find 
no grudging~ service here. 
is a_ hearty, 


Instead . there 
friendly desire to see to it 
that you enjoy your stay in 


our hotel. 


As to equipment and facili- 
ties—everything you could 
expect of the most modern 
hotel in Cleveland. 


On the Public Square, and 
directly connected to the 
Union Passenger Terminal by 
covered passage. 


HOTEL CLEVELAND 


CLEVELAND 


Rooms from $2.50 
single, $4.50 double. 
Three restaurants in- 
cluding popular 
priced Coffee Shop. 
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Charting Your Business Course 
(This article starts on page 438) 


best illustrates the method. What is 
known as the “Z” chart is used, in 
which the lower bar represents quanti- 
ties by single months, the middle 
oblique bar represents month added to 
month from the beginning of the year, 
and the upper bar represents the mov- 
ing totals of 12 full months. 

Seasonal trends are reflected in the 
lower and middle bars, but the upper 
bar shows only annual trends. By 
overlaying a “Z”’ chart of gross mar- 
gins with a “Z”’ chart of expenses, we 
obtain the comparisons between gross 
margins and expenses which it is de- 
sired to observe. The monthly bars 
may criss-cross so that the mind gets 
no true conception of whether the 
aggregate result is profit or loss. By 
cumulating the months in the middle 
bars we eliminate monthly fluctua- 
tions which are merely accidental, and 


get a conception of average results - 


and seasonal trends. Most enlighten- 
ing is the yearly trend observable in 
the upper “12 months” bars. 


Swells noted in gross margin 


In the actual case the close of 1928 
showed a spread between gross mar- 
gin. and expense of.about $20,500; the 
following year it- was $21,200; but 
for 1930 only $12,500. The peak of 
sales and gross margin occurred in 
October, 1929, after which there was 
a steady decline. The sharp rise in 
expense during October, 1929, was 
due to the writing off of bad debts. 
In both 1929 and 1930 seasonal swells 
are noted in the gross margin (spring 
and fall) with a midsummer slump. 

Another thing to be constantly 
watched is the relation between in- 
come and outgo. The check or guide 
should be the amount of sales put on 
the books. The outgo for current ex- 
pense, for purchases of merchandise 
and for additions to equipment should 
not, over long periods, exceed the 
total of sales: made. Otherwise the 
liabilities will rise, the quick assets 
diminish; money will be tight, dis- 
counts cannot be taken, credit will be 
strained, and even worse may follow. 

The third graph (C) illustrates the 
experience in the case we have been 
considering. The outgo for expenses 
and purchases ran far ahead of the 
income from sales for the first few 
menths of each year. This was caused 
by the necessity for buying heavily 
during January and February for 
spring needs. Nevertheless the in- 
come caught up with the outgo several 
months before the close of the year. 


prices, and so on. 


A very common disease in the busi- 
ness world is “overbuying.” Some- 
times it results fatally. Almost al- 
ways it entails unnecessary expense 
and loss: inability to discount, interest 
paid to banks, shopworn or obsolete 
merchandise to be sold at sacrifice 
Purchases should 
be continually watched with respect to 
their relation to cost of sales and their 
effect on rising inventories. 

In,the fourth graph (D) the years 
1929 and 1930 both ended with total 
of purchases not in excess of cost of 
sales, and with inventories not greater 
than at the beginnings of the same 
years. The heavy purchases early in 
1929 ran the inventory up to about 
$195,000, which was sold down to 
$51,000 by the end of May, increased 
to $62,000 by the end of August for 
the fall trade and sold down to 
$36,000 by the end of December. In 
1930 the peak of the inventory (in 
February) was about $65,000. By 
the end of the year the inventory had 
been brought down to $36,000. 

The four charts here illustrated are 
less than the minimum which the 
writer regards as essential for the 
guidance of an executive. Sometimes 
it is desirable to compare total sales 
with cost of sales to learn whether the 
percentage of gross margin is chang- 
ing. Nearly always is it useful to 
compare net earnings with dividend 
requirements or with a reasonable 
percentage of return on capital. 


Can be used to solve problems 


Where plant and equipment are of 
great magnitude, it is best to chart 
additions, discards, reserves for de- 
preciation and so on. 

Again, charts may be used to solve 
many business problems in a plainer 
way than can be done by mathematical 
computation’ alone, as for example, 
(1) the effect of volume. on unit ex- 
pense, (2) the minimum point of pro- 
duction where overhead will be ab- - 
sorbed by the gross margin on sales, 
(3) the expenses which show a ten- 
dency to increase and those which re- 
main stationary or decrease, (4) the 
departments which are profit eaters 
and those which are profit makers. 

Again let me emphasize—it should 
not be’ supposed that charts and 
graphs are business aids which are 
within the means of only the larger 
organizations. Simplified and stand- 
ardized, as herein suggested, they are 
equally practicable for the small busi- 
ness unit. ) | 
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Fulton and Napoleon 
(This article starts on page 444) 


my. brain. When you said: “Give me 
control of the English Channel for ~six 
hours and I will control the world,” you 
set into motion in far-off America im- 
pulses which have now provided the means 
whereby that wish may be accomplished. 
Nay, not only may you control the English 
Channel for six hours, but for six days, 
six weeks or six months—as you may 
desire. 

Sire, I come to you now to place into 
your hands that means for controlling not 
only the Channel, but Europe and the 
world. Imagine yourself freed from the 
limitations of sailing vessels. Picture the 
navy of France propelled by great paddles, 
- driven by engines of steam. Part the cur- 
tain of tomorrow and see these vessels 
moving in every direction, changing their 
course at will, masters of the wind and 
the tide, laughing alike at calms and con- 
trary winds. 

What would the English Channel mean 
to such a fleet, oh sire? Nothing, sire, 
nothing. Then it will be but a single 
boot-stride to England. Then, all that 
has stood in your pathway to perfect 
glory, all that has resisted you, will be 
gone—and the master of France will ‘in- 
deed be master of the world. | 

Do not, oh sire, resist your destiny. 
Such boats, propelled by steam, if in the 
hands of the English would make her mas- 
ter of the land as well as mistress of the 
seas ; it would hurl all your plans to earth; 
it would make the Master a slave, the Con- 
queror a subject and tear from your grasp 
all chance of dominion. Now shall the 
great patron of science be made supreme 
by science. 


Can you imagine Napoleon remain- 
ing in a state of inertia-satisfaction 
after reading such a letter. First, a 
strong appeal to his desire for power. 
Second, an appeal to his pride as a 
patron of science. Third, a clear 
vision of the ruin which England 
might bring to him with the very 
‘ boon he refuses—if he should refuse. 

This letter is an excellent example 
of persuasion, which in selling by 
mail, is the artful application of the 
product or service to the prospect’s 
wants. These wants, the psychologist 
has reduced to a set of motives. To 
overcome inertia and get action we 
must make a strong appeal to these 
motives. hee 7 

McPherson, in his study on per- 
suasion, points out: “Before a man 
will act he must be persuaded 
the motive force that impels man to 
action is always some instinct, ten- 
dency, emotion, sentiment or passion. 
Men do not act rationally in the 
sense that they first carefully calculate 
the means which will enable them to 
realize their end and only then act; 
the fundamental source of their 
actions is always some instinct or 
emotion that they seek to satisfy.” 


THIS MONTH 


(yi 
annual National 


BUSINESS SHOW 


Grand Central Palace 
New York City 
October 16 to 21 inclusive 


Lbeas. methods, machines and equipment 
for modern business procedure—the needs 
of today and the assurance of tomorrow— 
these are the irresistible magnets which draw 
the serious minded business executives to the 


National Business Show. 


Where else under one roof can an hour of an 


executive's busy day be spent to such profit? 


The National Business Show 1s an institution 
—anticipated as the year’s opportunity— 
complimented year after year by increased 


patronage. 


Make your plans now! 


NATIONAL BUSINESS SHOW CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Frank E. Tupper, President E. O. Tupper, Secretary 


20 CHURCH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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ANNOUNCING A new and 


revolutionary kind of carbon paper 


F. S. WEBSTER CO. 
7 Amherst Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Please send me free sample of Webster’s 
Micrometric carbon paper. 
Kind of typewriter 


Name 


Address 


New Series 


FOUR 
POINTS OF SUPERIORITY 


@ BETTER BALANCED LETTERS — 


The scale makes possible accurate center- _ 


ing of typewritten matter on sheet. Result: 

Neater letters, reports, etc. 

@ VISIBLE APPROACH — Stenogra- 
her can tell at all times how far from the 
ottom of the sheet she is. Nomorecrowd- 


ing at the bottom of letters, no letters to 


be retyped because of poor spacing. 
@ SAVES MONEY —Scale makes possi- 


ble starting letters alternately on the line 
and half-line, thus doubling the wear of 
the carbon paper. Webster’s Micrometric 
carbon costs no more. 

@ NO SMUDGED FINGERS — When 
the letter is finished, the carbon paper is 
simply pulled out by the white rule. Saves 
time. No smudged fingers. 


Write for free sample sheet today. Or ask 
Se stationer to see it. Stenographers call 

ebster’s Micrometric the greatest aid 
, Since the invention of visible typewriters. 


* Sold by Leading Stationers Everywhere 


F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY 
7 Amherst Street 


“Honey catches more flies than vinegar” 


TOMS 
CORDIAL COLLECTION 
COAXERS 


Here is something new in collections—a new series of 41 letters that 
will bring the money in from any type or condition of debtor—letters 
that leave a smile and a feeling of friendship. They forget all the trite, 


age-old and worn-out formalities of letter writing. 
debtors on paper as you'd talk to them face-to-face. 


They talk to your 
They are written 


on that idea that you can caich more flies with honey than you can with 
vinegar, and that a pat on the back will get better results than a kick 


in the shins. 


These new letters are printed in a handsome brochure that has been 
_ thoroughly indexed so that any letter to fit a given case can quickly be 
found. . Each is easily adapted to your individual problem. 


Get the money that is due you. 


Write today for your set of “Tom’s 


Cordial Collection Coaxers” and we will send you a bill for $1.25. Cash 


with order price is only $1.00. 


Address. 


SYSTEM and Business Management, 330 W. 42d St., New York City 


Cambridge, Mass, . 


The art of persuading, therefore, 
is the art.of moving the emotions, 
the art of reaching and playing upon 
these fundamental keys of human 
desire out of which all action springs. 

Overstreet, in his “Influencing 
Human Behavior,” says: “No ap- 
peal to REASON which is not also 
an appeal to a WANT is ever effec- 
tive . . . action springs out of 
what we fundamentally desire.” The 
imaginary letter to Napoleon utilized 
this principle—it appealed to _ the 
deepest’ of Napoleon’s desires:. the 
downfall of England, his traditional 
enemy, and the control of Europe and 
the world. 


Watson’s motive charts 


Twenty-five years ago, Herbert 
Watson, then one of “System’s” ablest 
staff men, developed a simple motive 
chart for sales use. His list of mo- 
tives was made up of?’ Gain, Self- 
Preservation, Love, Duty, Pride and 
Self- -Indulgence. 

Using these motives quite. success- 
fully to improve. my own letter-writ- 
ing, I discovered, however, that the 
prospect> of ‘gain, for instance, would 
not . always lift an inertia-loaded 
human out of his chair and impel him 
to clip a coupon, write a letter or make 
a “phone call. 

“‘Fear-of-loss’’ appeal 
- But I found that if with this ‘“Pros- 
pect-of-Gain” appeal I coupled up the 
“Fear-of-Loss” appeal, it snapped a 
much higher percentage of men out of 
chairs into action. 

In other words, the lure of gain is 
not alone sufficient to overcome the 
traditional satisfiedness inertia. It 
takes. the fear of loss to accomplish 
this. Chauncey Depew summed this 
up very succinctly when he exclaimed : 
“T would not sit up all of one night 
to make a hundred dollars—but I 
would sit up all of seven nights: in 
order to keep from losing a hundred 
dollars.” 

Out of my experience with the 
compelling power of the negative mo- 
tive, was developed the Double Mo- 
tive chart (shown on page 445), 
using Mr. Watson’s positive motives 
on the left' and my equivalent nega- 
tive motives on the right. This I be- 
lieve to be one of the most useful de- 
vices ever given to a mail salesman. 
It enables him to build a letter that 
not only impels the reader to action, 
but compels it. It permits him to 
show what the reader will gain if he 
acts. as the letter suggests—and at 
the same time to show what the reader 
will lose if he fails to act in the sug- 
eested direction. 
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“WHAT LUCK' 


You're just the man 


I wanted to see!” 


AtThe ROOSEVELT, 


meetings like this are an every- 
day occurrence— you do meet 
the men you “wanted to see.” 
It isn’t luck—it’s simply that the 
men and women of your world 
naturally stop at the Roosevelt. 
They appreciate value, in hotel 
service as in everything else. 
And the Roosevelt is New York's 
best value—the least expensive 


finer hotel. 


ROOSEVELT 


Edward C. Fogg, Managing Director 
Madison Ave. and 45 St., NEW YORK 


A UNIT 7 & O-H-.O:T E.1 
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Air Conditioning 
(This article starts on page 438) 


salesrooms and in getting an added 
increment of efficiency from workers 
in all lines. 

Strangely enough, though we hear 
more of air conditioning as a builder 
of human comfort and health, that 
wasn’t the primary objective in air 
conditioning’s development. Rather, 
it was developed as an economic ne- 
cessity in certain industries where 
exact temperatures and humidities 
were vital factors in determining 
quality of products and the efficiency 
of their manufacture. For example, 
the making of candies and confec- 
tions depends largely upon atm6- 
spheric conditions. . The printer’s 
art is likewise affected. And so one 
might run through a great list of 
varied industries. 


Long used in factories 


This . field’ of 


“manufactured 


weather” for industrial processes has. 


been highly developed. Today there 
is hardly an industrial process/ that 
demands constant atmospheric con- 
ditions where air conditioning is not 
doing a job in increasing quality and 
economy of production. The manu- 
facturer who is confronted with’ such 
a problem must of necessity familiar- 
ize himself with what air condition- 
ing has done, is doing, and can do 
for him. Competitive conditions 
make it imperative. 

And now, fresh from its achieve- 
ments in process manufacturing— 
with a-wealth of data and experience 
gained in this field—air conditioning 
has turned to the even broader field 
of conditioning for human comfort, 
for health and for greater human 
accomplishment. - 

All of us have sought out the 
cooled movie theatre. We have wit- 
nessed the greatly increased patron- 
age of these houses in contrast with 
those that have no conditioning sys- 
tem. Already this has become so 
pronounced that hardly a good pic- 
ture house exists without air condi- 
tioning. 


It brings in customers 


The past two Summers have seen 
this development spread into scores 
of retail’ lines. Restaurants, men’s 
stores, ladies’ shops, manicure par- 
lors, barber shops—these and many 
others have found it profitable¥ to 
attract buyers with the incentive of 
comfort. The comfort of the cus- 
tomer has directly reflected itself in 
the ringing of the cash register. 

Railroads have gone beyond the 


Pot-Belly! 


isn't a pretty name on 


thousands don’t worry 

about itany more. They’ve 

found a new and very simple 

way to rid themselves of all sur- 

plus Abdominal Fat—and the 
Constipation, Indigestion, and general 
Sluggishness that so often go with it. 


Now, for the first time, a simple method for the single 
and specific purpose of reducing the waistline! . NOT 
for general reduction—but for the exclusive use of those 
with surplus fat and sagging muscles in this vital center 
of bodily health. This new way to banish the unsightly 
““‘bay-window”’ is creating a sensation. Men tell how they 
a = themselves of 2 to 18 inches of unwanted waist- 
e fat. 


Even where drugs, cruel diets and exhausting exercise 
have failed, this new method is paring off unsightly fat, and 
restoriag the youthful physical vigor that returns with nor-. 
mal slenderness. When cases like the one shown above are 
being duplicated time after time, it is no wonder that so 
many thousands of men have decided 

there must me something in it.’’ 


CONSTIPATION AND 
INDIGESTION GO QUICKLY 

_ This method involves none of the 
risk of drugs, none of the punishment 
of starvation diets, or strenuous exer- 
cises. In fact, one important part of 
it is the discovery of a new -body- 
movement, which can be done without 
exertion or loss of time right at your 
desk—unnoticed ! 

There is no _ rediculous flailing 
around, with arms and legs, as pre- 
scribed in so many other ‘‘reducing’’ 
treatments. Every step is concentrated 
on the one point you wish to reduce— 
your abdomen! And, because of. this 
concentrated effect at this vital part, 
conditions of Constipation, Indiges- 
tion, Flatulence or daytime Drowsi- 
n— e. ney gee met —. have 

: -olq 2/80 reduced abdomen, diaphragm, 
phn —— dma hips, and thighs this easy way. 


his HAT between “THE CULTURE OF THE ABDOMEN’? 
his PRESENT _Dr.R. Tait McKenzie of the University of 
waistline and his an: Willia 

FORMER one, Lane the famous London specialist, are but 


oO 
endorse the book whic now. Selly explains Ce astonishingly safe, 
q s 66 e 


Cul . A. H 
ight to the point, and completely illustrated with —i 
GUARANTEED to regain tor on a, —- and Strong Ww agg oe 
ral ys m i 
e fat so often causes, and to restore outta alertness, exhilara- 
tion and poise. It is GUAR. ED to do this for you, just as it has 
done for so many others, on the following very liberal offer—without 
risk or obligation on your part: 


SEND NO MONEY 
5 DAYS FREE EXAMINATION ! 


Send no money _with this coupon. Don’t pay any- money 
to the postman. We will send you ‘‘The Culture of the 
Abdomen’’ at once, on approval. Read and examine the 
book for 5 days. If for any reason you then decide to return 
it, sim do so and forget the matter. But if.you feel that this re- 
markabie new method reduce your waistline and end such 


to your a: ance, your heal 
activity. ded, sagging folds of fat mak 
oo agg? ew giger than , ards aad ithout 

n at once mali coupon—withou | ° 
NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC., Dept. 1310, Garden City, NOY 


2 ee ee ee ee es ee ee 
NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC. 
Dept. 1310, Garden City, N.Y. g 
Please send me in plain wrapyer, for FREE examination, 


**The Culture of the Abdomen, ing how to reduce my 
waistline a new way, out , harsh diets 
s after receiving 


ing exercise, 5 day: ¢ 
return it to you, | shai! do so and the trial will cost me ie 
with no further obligation. If I decide to keep the book, I will 
send you within five days $1.95, plus the few cents to cover 


A 

i postage. E 
| WBMES cess ccocbiese seeeeeeeseeeoees wecedsnestnvesesaa bepcbasecoubeniek 

cs 

5 


ets or exhaust- 
book I decide to 


CMF acccccoceccsscccessccccccccccceseses GRR. 500s contscetsdassupbives 


[| Indicate bere if enclosing $1.95 ‘WITH coupon, thus i 


saving postage eepe. e 5-day Return-Privilege 
Guarantee applies, of course. 
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N. R. A. Payrolls Compiled 
without figuring! 


eili cke. 


- Time Saving Devices 


AVOID NEW CODE 
COMPLICATIONS 


Meilicke ready-made answers to routine 
problems cut calculating time in half. 
Payroll calculators are built on piece work, 
hourly or weekly basis. 

The New 35 Hour and 40 Hour weekly 
basis calculators are now ready; answers 
in \% hour steps. 

Hourly basis caleulators have answers in 
% hour or 1/10 hour steps. 

End mistakes—double .speed with precal- 
culated, verified answers. 


10 DAYS’ TRIAL FREE 
Send for full information 


Meilicke Systems, Inc. 
3468 N. Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 


T RIiN E R 
50-to-l RATIO COUNTING, 
~ PARCEL POST and 
SHIPPING ROOM SCALE 


The. most simple Ratio Balance Scale. It deter- 
mines count from weight of pieces weighing % 
ounce and over, by simply placing one piece in the 
small scoop for each fifty pieces dumped into the 
large scoop. 
TRINER SALES COMPANY 

Merchandise Mart Chicago, Il. 
Allsteel Seale Co., New York, N. Y. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


Why not use the best. It costs 
no more. Insist upon Dri-Kwik 
Stamp Pads and Service Daters 
—the combination which assures 
clean cut instant drying im- 
pressions with long service. 

If your dealer hasn’t them, write us for quantity prices. 


FULTON SPECIALTY COMPANY 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 


THE KNACK OF 


SELLING 


This popular three volume set of books on selling 
was produced by SYSTEM and BUSINESS MAN- 
AGEMENT, .from. the experience of hundreds of 
successful, practical salesmen. They contain the 
rules of successful selling, written in easy, down-to- 
earth, conversational style. You can increase your 
persona] sales by following the plans outlined in THE 
KNACK OF SELLING. 


Special price for the three volumes, postpaid, 
$2.00. Write for yours. today. SYSTEM and 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT, 330 W. 42d Street, 
New York City. 


| with conditioned dining cars. 


priced executives can well 


mere “pre-cooling” of Pullman cars 
with ‘‘ice-machines.” | Transconti- 
nental trains cross the hot deserts 
East- 
ern roads offer crack trains with self- 
contained conditioning units that 
guarantee comfort in every Pullman, 
diner and club car. 

Less slowly, but none the less 
surely, has conditioning been making 
its way into the business offices of 
executives and into the general office 
and factory. 


Air conditicning cuts costs 


Just as there is a direct relation 
between efficient lighting and human 
achievement, so does relief of human 
workers from oppressive heat and 
humidity in Summer, and from dead, 
parched air in Winter, reflect itself 
in quantity and quality of accom- 
plishment. Sickness, absenteeism, 
loss of valuable people—these _are 
real items that cut deeply with red 
figures. 

How far can we go? Who can 
say? There was a time when busi- 
ness would have been appalled at the 
suggestion that others, beside top 
executives, could profitably be 
equipped with a telephone. Every 
aid to concentration upon the impor- 
tant problems that face highly paid 
executives these days is worthwhile. 


Important in winter, too 


Today it seems apparent that high- 
repay 
their companies for the benefits of 
well-conditioned offices which give 
greatly improved working conditions. 


In Winter, as in Summer, their 
health and _ well-being are _ vital 
matters. 


But progress in the art and expe- 
rience of air conditioning promise to 
carry this much farther. The health 
and comfort of whole groups of fac- 
tory and office workers may well 
prove of dollars and cents interest 
and profit to the progressive organi- 
zation. 


A new business tool 


What can you do about it? What 
type of equipment would best serve 
you in your business? What would 
it cost? How can it be installed? 
These and many other questions nat- 
urally rise. And subsequent articles 
in “System and Business Manage- 
ment” will bring interesting facts 
and discussions of what air condi- 
tioning is doing in many lines— 
of what it offers to business today. 
For here is a new business tool that 
can be capitalized for better product 
and human management. 


Looking for 
OFFICE SPACE 


in New York? 


Everything that a tenant 
looks for in a modern build- 
ing is provided in the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Building, 330 
West 42nd Street. For 


instance: 


Acres of % inch plate glass 
are used in 4000 windows 
to flood 33 floors with sun- 
shine. Light-protected on 
all four sides. 


Entirely fireproof, with 
every floor protected by 
automatic sprinklers, ten- 
ants are assured the lowest 
possible fire insurance rates. 


Service of highest quality 


provided by the building 
management. Building is 
never closed. Watchmen 
and elevator service 24 
hours a day. Cleaning serv- 
ice includes polishing of 
floors, desks and windows. 


Weather-protected loading 
platform accommodates 11 
trucks. Four freight eleva- 
tors. 


The new McGraw-Hill 
Building is right in the hub 
of interborough rapid tran- 
sit lines. Three different 
subway systems converge 
at its doorstep. 


For rates write to the 342 
West 42nd Street Corpora- 
tion or renting agents, 
Brown, Wheelock, Harris 
& Company, Inc., 22 East 
40th Street, New York, 
ae 


McGRAW- HILL 
BUILDING 
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What will 


Plenty has been said during 
the past three years about 
business cycles. But not 
until now has a simple plan 
been developed by which a 
business man may easily 
forecast for himself what 
will happen in the future. 


How to Forecast the 
Trend of Your Business 


From an_ exhaustive study of 
data prepared under the direc- 
tion of Leonard P. Ayres by the 
Cleveland Trust Company, Perry 
O. Crawford, President of the 
Federal Public Service Corpo- 
ration, has prepared a chart by 
which the trend of business may 
be foretold with ease and cer- 
tainty. In simple language he 
tells how this chart was prepared 
and how to use it. 


The Law of Business 


Made Clear 


Here is disclosed a rhythm of 
business as immutable as_ the 
laws of nature; the same cycle 
of birth, growth, senility and 
death, as recurrent as the sea- 
sons. Here is disclosed the time 
of the next prosperity, of the 
next decline. Here is shown 
what conditions will. probably 
prevail during the next six 
months, the next year. 


You have always been able to 
plan for the coming of summer, 
for the approach of winter. 
Now you can plan with equal 
certainty for the coming pros- 
perity and for the next few 
months. 


Send for your copy 
at once 


“How to Forecast the Trend of 
Your Business” is published in a 
handsome twelve-page brochure 
with a fifty inch measuring chart. 
Send at once for your copy. We 
will send you a bill later for 
$1.25. If you send cash with 
order, price is only $1.00. 
Address: 


SYSTEM 


and Business Management 


330 West 42nd St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Around the Table 


(This article starts on page 456) 


ployee will leave his desk and go toa 
pay station to make the call and lose 
additional time. The employee will 
not feel the responsibility of keeping 
his calls down to a minimum as to 
quantity and length of conversation 


if he is spending his own money. 


Most employees feel that their per- 
sonal calls are important and justified 
and appreciate the courtesy of being 
permitted to avail themselves of con- 
venient service. Habitual violators 
of this courtesy can be brought in 
line. They are the exception rather 
than the rule. Long distance toll 
calls should be charged to the em- 
ployee. 


Calls average less than five cents 


We have approximately 500 em- 
ployees in our Chicago office. Most 
personal calls are to suburbs at the 
rate of ten cents per call. Our 
monthly personal calls average less 
than five cents per employee. Each 
month about 15 per cent of our em- 
ployees avail themselves of this cour- 
tesy. 

An employee who feels this loyalty 
and appreciation for such considera- 
tion of personal liberty is moulded to 
the organization and is put in a posi- 
tion of being a part of the organiza- 
tion. The fewer rules and regulations 
we can have in an office, the better 
the morale. These few rules should 
be enforced. We underestimate our 
personnel’s intelligence and under- 
standing when we enforce the “pen- 
alty system” of discipline and regu- 
lation. 


a Wyk, 


Employment & Office Mer. 
The Pure Oil Co., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


DISCUSSION of the problem of whether 
or not a company, should loan money 
to employees is continued in these letters: 


Company Loans Best 


THE company by which you are 
employed expects you to have the 
utmost confidence in them and if you 
lack having this fine quality then you 
are not an asset to them; you are a 
liability. 

They likewise should have much 
confidence and interest in you—not 
only in your ability to fulfill the posi- 
tion you hold in the company, but 
also, your position socially and finan- 
cially. 

If you wish to borrow some money 
why should your company refer you 


STUDY.AT HOME 


We guide you step by step—furnish all text 
material, including fourteen-volume Law Li- 
brary. Training prepared by leading law profes- 


- sors and given by members of the bar. Degree 


of LL.B. conferred. Low cost, easy terms. Get 
our valuable 64-page ““Law Guide” and “Evi- 
dence” books free. Send for them NOW. - 


LaSalle Extension University, Dent. 1047-L Chicago 


...Want to Cut 
Typing Costs? 


This folder describes a method 
that will do it. It saves 
carbon paper. It saves the 
time formerly wasted in in- 
terleaving carbons and sheets. 
It’s new. It’s simple. A spe- 
cial trial sample is offered to 
Management Methods readers. 


Then Send for this 
Folder and a Trial Sample of 
the “‘Red Writing Hood”’ System. 


AULT & WIBORG CARBON & 
RIBBON CO., INC. 


417 East 7th St., Cincinnati, O. 


“TwistouT”’ 
™ THE NEW THUMB TACK 


Goes in with ao Push—Comes 

Se out with a Twist. 
“TwisTouT’’ saves money. 

¥ It cannot bend or break in lifting 
out. Papers will not be damaged by 
tack-lifter or knife blade. 


ATLAS STATIONERY CORP., 109 Leonard Street, New York 


vn St. Louts its 
Hotel 


Mayfair 


STH & ST. CHARLE 


9TH & WASHINGTON 
9 20 and up 
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" Luther EB. Crist, 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
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Information Coupon—For Your Convenience 


Directions:—To secure additional informa- 
tion about any of the profit making prod- 
ucts and services advertised in SYSTEM 


SYSTEM and Business Management, 
330 West 42d St., New York, N. Y. 


Please obtain for me, 
featured in the advertisements listed below. 


without obligation, 


AND BUSINESS MANAGEMENT, simply 
write below in the space provided, the 
advertiser’s name. 


more information about the products 


(10-33). 


to a foreign-company or banking. in- 
stitution, “when, in return, they will 
loan money to others; the moral risk 
being accepted merely on the strength 
of credit bureau and trade reference 
reports? 

Your company should be willing to 
assist you, if possible, only, after a. 
thorough investigation has been made 
of your financial conditions, whether 
you are director, officer, clerk, or 
office boy. Then, the following fac- 
tors should be taken into considera- 
tion: 

1. Character, honor, loyalty, confi- 
dence, integrity. 

2. Is there a possibility of the em- 
ployee being discharged because of 
economic conditions ? 

3. Does employee’s saps justify 
loan? 

4. Could ictidteral be ébodiwed if 
necessary ? 

5. If employee resigns, could and 
would he be willing to get a co-signer 
upon company’s request? 

The writer should wish to make 
one exception, provided the loan is 
made to a director or officer of the 
company, and that is, it should be 
considered and approved by the Board 
of Directors. This would give them a 
uniform system of control as a pre- 
ventive against misappropriation of 
funds, distrust or any chaotic condi- 
tion. 

The company by which I am em- 
ployed is engaged in automobile in- 
stalment banking, that is, discounting 
automobile retail time sales contracts, 
and loans are given to their em- 
ployees’ under the same principles as 
they operate. 

Cetta C. RIce. 


National. Discount Corporation, 
South Bend, Indiana. 


Advice Builds Morale 


A COMPANY'S policy in matters in- 
volving employees’ personal affairs 
is of great importance. Assistance 
or advice tactfully administered will 
do much for the morale of the work- 
ers, but irritation will be produced 
simultaneously with the impression 
that the company is_ interfering. 
The line of demarkation is not al- 
ways easily defined, since each indi- 
vidual case must be judged according 
to its merits. A man’s character, the 
nature of his difficulties, and his value 
to the company are points which must 
affect a wise decision. The establish- 
ing of precedents must be carefully 
watched. Employees should be en- 
couraged to bring their problems to 
the management, and a receptive at- 
titude will quickly create a spirit of 
confidence. The company will then 
seldom be compelled to take the initia- 
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Business 
Consultants 


/ 


H. A. Hopf and Company 


Management Engineers 


40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. 


Executives are invited to ask on their .company 
letterhead for our booklet, ‘‘New Trails ‘To Protits.’’ 


‘“‘The Application of Incentive Wage Payment 
Plans to Office Work,’’ a pamphlet, will be sent 
executives. 


W. H. Leffingwell Inc. 


W. H. LEFFINGWELL, PRES. 
Office Surveys ard Consulting. Management 
Engineering Service 
475 Fifth Avenue New York City 


W. A. McDermid 
Dean Clark 


Business Analysis and Organization 
Management Control Methods. 


Analysis of Municipal Revenue, 
Expenditure and Taxation 


21 East 40th Street, 


New York 


John Mitchell 


and Associates, Inc. 
122 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Management Engineers 


Office procedures and incentive plans de- 
signed for your particular business. 


“To Sell to Business 
Today, You Must 
Sell the ‘Realists’ 
..- Not Merely the | 


‘Enthusiasts’.” 


—says an aggressive 
Sales Manager. 


The “realists” are those hard- 
headed executives who control the 


corporation money bags — the. 
Treasurers, Comptrollers, Secre- 
taries, and similar operating heads. 


They read SYSTEM & BUSI- 
NESS MANAGEMENT for it 


alone helps them in “operating and 


spending wisely.’ SYSTEM & 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


tells them ‘how.’ 


If you want sales, advertise to 
these readers—the men who say 
“Yes” or “No” on all purchases 
today. 
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tive, and the danger of objectionable 


paternalism will be eliminated. 

I have known many instances where 
men have found themselves worried 
by financial difficulties and have lost 
time and incurred needless expense 
in order to seek advice on their solu- 
tion. For the solution ofthese diffi- 
culties an employees’ credit union 
having management representation on 
its board, seems to be ideal. The 
company cannot successfully operate 
a loan association itself, but it can 
urge the establishment of such an or- 
ganization, and can lend the time and 
experience of one of its executives or 
lawyers to act as an advisor to sucha 
group. The board of directors of 
such an association, to be successful, 
must be almost entirely composed of 
workers, with probably one repre- 


| sentative of the management who will 


sit for the purposes named. An or- 
ganization of this type, headed by a 
man with a keen insight into human 
nature, who, by friendly contact, is 
able to give them impartial advice, 
often forestalls such troubles as might 
interfere with their equanimity. 

Those opposed to paternalism used 
to argue that a man could take care 
of himself if he received enough pay. 
When living was a simple matter of 
getting enough money to pay for 
food, shelter, and clothing, there may 
have been some truth in this. In our 
present complex civilization it is prac- 
tically impossible for an employer to 
run a business without having to call 
for assistance occasionally from an 
engineer, accountant, or attorney. Are 
not the problems of raising a family 
a business on a small scale? And is 
it not obvious that if such difficulties 
as those with which a workman is 
confronted are enlightened by expert 
advice, the result will be more con- 
tented employees and a more profit- 
able business? 

Employees should be free to use 
the services of a credit union. It is 
true that the affairs of the workman 
may seem quite small when placed 
alongside the problems of the com- 
pany. Yet these seemingly insignifi- 
cant things upset and temporarily 
ruin the poise of the workmen to such 
an extent that their work falls off in 
both quantity and quality. The com- 
pany is interested in getting all the 
production per man possible, and any 
means to this end are justified. When 
a little advice or service along finan- 
cial lines will restore a man’s poise 
and enable him to regain a high stand- 
ard of productivity, it seems the best 
policy to make these things available. 

Harry KAUFMAN, 


Public Accountant, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


If you'd like to 


SAVE 50% 


ON BINDER COSTS— 


let us send you “Cutting Binder Costs 
50%” which tells how thousands of 
leading business corporations, utility 
and government offices are doing just 
that. 


Our 30 years’ experience in transfer- 
ring and binding office.records. enables 
us to make these savings with the new 
Joyce Spring Post Self Binder for it 
serves both as a current and a per- - 
manent record. We hold exclusive 
patents. Write and let us tell you 
how you can profit. 


Always opens flat 


eae SPRING 
POST SELF BINDERS 


The Edward J. Joyce Filing Co. 
56 W. Washington St., Chicago, Il. 


Please send me, at once, your leaflet, 
Binder Costs 50%,’’ at no cost to us. 


‘Cutting 


Company 


City and State 


Exsert Hussarp If 


SAYS: 


* Wat Washington is to 
the rest of the country, The 
Willard is to Washington—a 
meeting place of international 
figures and socially prominent 
personages, a magnificent, mod- 
ern hotel that reflects the most 


recent trends in living com- 
forts. You'll enjoy a stay at 


“The Residence of Presidents.” 


Single Rooms with Bath $4 up 
Double Rooms with Bath $6 up 


One 
WILLARD HOTEL 


“The Residence of Presidents” 
Washington, D. C. 


H. P. SOMERVILLE, Managing Director 
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box numbers are employed, care our New York or Chicago offices, count the box 


number as ten additional words. 


THE BUSINESS 


3 MARKET PLACE? 


(Other classified advertising —* on following two pages.) 


HARRY K. GOODALL, Manager 


unless credit references are submitted and approved. 
space will. be furnished on_ request. 


Rates for a larger use of 


Write Harry K. Goodall, System and 


Business Management, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Printing of All Kinds 


QUALITY PRINTING. Exceptionally low 
“prices. Print anything. Write for prices. 


1,000 cards $1.50. National, Syracuse, 
Indiana. 


BUSINESS STATIONERY $2.50 and $3.50 


thousand. Dept. S, Berwyn Press, Ber- 
wyn, Md. 


BOND LETTERHEADS 83 x 11 20 Ib. 
white 10,000, $14.50 delivered. Write 
Allied Industries, Akron, Ohio. 


1,000 GUMMED: IABELS, name, business 


address 50c. Write Fairway Products Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 


ENVELOPES C. O._D. $2.95 _ thousand. 


Frank- 


Send $1.00. Everything Printed! 
linepress, Milford, N. H. 


Business 
Is Getting 
Better 


We're on our way. The index is 
mounting. Sales are increasing. 
But the “New Deal” has brought 
a lot of. new problems. Greater 
efficiency, better sales methods will 
be required. 


System and Business Management 
will bring you a thousand new 
ideas to fit the needs of the recon- 
struction period—successful ideas 
that business has itself developed. 


Let us send you System and Busi- 
ness Management. for the next six 
months. Don’t send any money 
now. We'll send you a bill for 
only $1.00. 


Mail the Coupon Below 
Tig 
SYSTEM and BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


330 W. 42d St., 
New York City 


Please send me System and Business Man- 
agement for the next six months. 


(1) Enclosed is $1.00 in payment. 
(0 Send me a bill for $1.00. 


escereeevreceeeeeeeeeeeeee . eeeseeteeee 


Position . 
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Advertising Agencies 


EOE it 22 ME REET BP REN ALO Bo) 0s Ni 
ADVERTISE: $15 reaches 6,000,000 Sun- 

day Newspaper readers with 24 word ad. 
Newspaper and magazine rate-guide, free. 
Chicago Advertising Agency, 20- 22 West 
Jackson, Chicago. 


FREE—NEW 1933 Advertisers Rate Guide. 
Brown Advertising Agency, Marquette 
Building, Chicago. 


For Advertisers 


ADVERTISE: 24 words in 250 newspapers 


$10. Lists free. Advertising Service 
Bureau, 4650 Drexel, Chicago. 
ADVERTISE IN rural weeklies. Lists 
free. Meyer Agency, 4266 M. M. Hart- 
ford, St. Louis, Missouri. 
INCH Display, 60 magazines, $2.50. Mid- 


West Service, Moulton, Iowa. 


Sales Promotion 


MAIL SALES CAMPAIGNS—Persuasively, 
powerfully worded to get big, quick re- 
sults. Describe your business for sugges- 
fog and free book on. modern: mail _sell- 
ng. Twenty-five years experience. 
ERNEST F. GARDNER, 1015-G Central 
Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


SPECIALISTS In Selling by Mail. Nation- 
ally-recognized. Submit your proposition, 

Morr Maa 331 E. 5th So., Salt Lake City, 
tah. 


Letter Specialists 


PRODUCTIVE LETTERS—$5 for one; $12 

for three; advertising circulars prepared. 
Dr. Maynard A. Clemens, 18 North Charles 
St., Baltimore, Md. 


ONE SALES LETTER analyzed free of 


cost or obligation if you mail it now. 
Charles A. Beach, 1300 Bethune, Room 212, 
Detroit, Mich. 


GOOD SALES letters’. written. 


Proof. 
Jed Scarboro, Maplewood, N. J. 


ADVERTISE BY MAIL, ILLUSTRATED 


letters, forceful, unique; results. sure. 
Pikturlettur, 126 Lexington, New York. 


SALES LETTERS ‘that will produce sales 


for you. $5.00 each, 3 for $10.00. MID- 
WEST SERVICE, Moulton, Iowa. 
” Slnaisteths 
GET INTO ADVERTISING. LEARN 


QUICKLY at home. Experience unneces- 
sary. New easy plan. No text books used. 
Practical work. Old established school. 
Send name and address for interesting. free 
booklet: Page-Davis School of Advertising. 
Dept. 2816, 3601 Michigan, Chicago. 


ADVERTISING EXPERT WILL TEACH 

YOU how to. compose powerful Sales 
Letters. Write for Free Booklet. Carl O. 
Johnson, 324-b Market, Chicago. 


Information Furnished 


INFORMATION any subject 25c. 


, (coin) 
Midwest Service, Moulton, Iowa. 
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Duplicators and Devices 


$3.85 Buys Real Efficient Duplicator 
OTHERS. IN STEPS TO $95. All styles. 

Complete line. Get more sales at less 
cost. Illustrated folder free. Pittsburgh 


Typewriter Supply, Suite 578, _ Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


Instruction Courses 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 

and educational books sold or rented. 
Inexpensive. Money-back:agreement. Cat- 
alog listing 3,000 bargains — FREE. 
(Courses bought), LEE MOUNTAIN, Pis- 
gah, Alabama. 


LEARN WATCHMAKING FREE. Watch 

Movements, Tools, Material catalog, In- 
formation, 5c. Stewart’s, 306 No. 6th St., 
St. Louis, Mo. * 


Used Business Equipment 


ADDRESSOGRAPHS, $35.00. MULTI- 
GRAPHS, $22.50.- Folders, $30.00. Type- 

writer, $8. 50. Write for other bargains. 

PRUITT, 190 N. LaSalle, Chicago. 


Multigraph Supplies bd 


MULTIGRAPH ribbons re-manufactured. 
New mimeograph ink. Write for free 


trial. Lewis Co., 951b N. 4th St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


For Inventors 


INVENTORS! We can assist you to make 
money from your ideas. Individual serv- 
ice always. ROESCH & ASSOCIATES, 


INC., 938 University Block, Syracuse, New 


York. 


Another Advertiser 


Returns 


When I returned to SYSTEM last April, 
one’ of’ the’ first to respond to my letters 
was Pittsburgh Typewriter and Supply Com- 
pany, who wrote: 
Dear Mr. Goodall: It always seems 
like a breath of fresh air to hear from 
you. I am glad you are back with 
System and Business Management. If 
you will recall away back in the years 
gone by we used to have a little ad 
in every issue of System and we gave 
them a truthful testimonial saying it 
paid better than any other magazine. 
You have always been very kind and . 
willing to help and so here is my 
problem right now and if you will help 
out I will give you a little ad, if you 
prepare it. Now then, Mr. Goodall, if 
you want to take a little time, when 
you have time, and, prepare a suitable 
ad, I will promise-to give you the ad 
for System and Business Management. 
Sincerely yours, Pittsburgh Typewriter 
& Supply Co., (Signed) J. P. Durkin, 
Manager, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. -: 
I wrote the ad. Mr. Durkin approved it 
and told’ me to run it in every issue till 
forbid (T.F.). It’s been running regularly 
ever since. Look at. it in this issue. If 
you, too, want a little personal service in 
connection with your advertising problems, 
do not hesitate to write me fully about it. 
Address 


HARRY K. GOODALL 
SYSTEM and BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ii. 


THE BUSINESS 


7 MARKET PLACE 


my i p (Other classified advertising appears on preceding and following pages) 


_ Harry K. GooDALL, Manager 
RATES. Ordinary Classified. 20 cents per word, payable in advance. - Special Display Classified, 
Set-ups: All copy in light face capitals—double rates. First line in small des PS bicep mA 
bold-face type and centered—$1.50. White space $1.00 per agate line. When Sees. ween. Uaeeowe 


box numbers are employed, care our New York or Chicago offices, count the box 


number as ten additional-words. 


Business Management, 


1 inch: $14.00. 


space will be furnished on request. 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


12 inches (or twelve 1-inch insertions): 


A one- rr advertisement is 1 inch deep and 1 column wide. 
0 
unless credit references are submitted and approved. 


Cash must accompany your advertising order 
Rates for a larger use of 


Write Harry K. Goodall, System and 


Incorporating Services 


CHARTERS—DELAWARE, BEST, quick- 

est, cheapest, most liberal. Do business 
and hold meetings anywhere. Free forms. 
COLONIAL CHARTER COMPANY, Wil- 
mington, Del. 


DELAWARE CHARTERS: 
Fees small. Free forms. CHAS. G. 
GUYER, 301 Equitable Building, Wil- 
mington, Del. 


a ee organized and financed. 
F. Robinson & Co., Odd Fellows Bldg., 
Wilmington. Del. 


INCORPORATE South Dakota, cheapest, 

best. Do Business, Hold Meetings any- 
where. Information free. Write Incor- 
porating Bureau Philip Lawrence, Huron, 
South Dakota. 


Distributors Wanted 


DISTRIBUTORS AND AGENTS for $1.50 
auto necessity. Repeats like gasoline. Ten 

years established and guaranteed. TAY- 

— PRODUCTS & MFG. CO., Columbus, 
io. 


DISTRIBUTORS, AGENTS, BRAND-NEW 

first-aid necessity, improved self-sealing 
bandage; splendid opportunity, permanent 
dignified business; act now. Irby Com- 
pany, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Branch Office Services 


FOR personal or business purposes. New 
York address is an asset to you. Prompt, 

reliable service $2.00 monthly. (Remailed 

—mnhig New York Mail Service, 15 Park 
Ow 


NEW YORK-PHILADELPHIA-DETROIT- 
BOSTON - CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES 


. “Business Address’’—Each $2.00 month ; six: 


months $10.00. 
times $25.00. 
igi aaa 741 Montgomery, Philadelphia, 
a 


' Chicago Office Service 


OFFICE, DESK, PHONE OR MAIL ONLY. 

Daily, "Weekly or Monthly. Stenographer, 
clubroom. No _ lease $3.50-$30.00. Entire 
6th Floor, 201 NORTH WELLS BUILD- 
ING, CHICAGO. 


ENGINEERING BLDG. PRIVATE OF- 

FICES, FURNISHED, UNFURNISHED. 
Any- arrangement desired. Telephone, mail- 
ing secretarial service. From $5 month up, 
ROOM 200, 205 W. Wacker, Chicago. 


New York Office Service 


BROADWAY BUSINESS ADDRESS—$2.00 
monthly, also representative service, con- 

fidential, reliable. Ace Service, 1451 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


Mailing Lists 


SPECIALIZED, Guaranteed prospect lists 

covering every business field—not or- 
dinary mailing lists. Write for details. 
Record List Company, Dept. A, Joplin, 
Missouri. 


When writing advertisers please mention System and Business Management 


Salesmen Wanted 


NEW LIFETIME BUSINESS 


NO_HOUSE-TO-HOUSE pe gs 
FOUR $15 SALES DAILY 
--PAY $280 WEEKLY... 


Fi il, 
paar a0 seta 


makes over 1,000 sales nettin 
rofit each sale. Foyer oy ny J aig a 
his firs mt Baten clears $165 day. 

scorns 


rae on fro0 trial 9 


wit uta 
for itselt before payment ‘due. World's 
canto me ch bore seins Regen or office b 
saving mes price 
organization. We furnish 
foremost concerns. 
wanted-- 
money. e train you. 


F. E. ARMSTRONG 


Dept. 2017-K Mobile, Ala., 


NEW MILLION DOLLAR DIAMOND 


MOP. 
Patented product, approved by Good House- 
keeping, now appointing local canvassers, 
Address Mop Production Dept., Box 929, 
New Orleans, La. 


MOISTEN ENVELOPES, labels, stamps 

without fuss. Efficient new “MOISEN- 
IT” best office specialty out. 100% profit. 
Popular price $1.00. Write today. COLYTT 
LABORATORIES, 571 W. Washington, 
Chicago. 


FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE AND IN- 

COME FOR LIFE through constant, ever 
increasing repeat commissions without call- 
backs. The business made rich by the de- 
pression, Business and professional men 
buy on sight. 400% initial profit. Com- 
monwealth—J Co., 508 S. Dearborn, Chicago. 


IF YOU have ever sold anything success- 

fully you can make money selling a new 
service to business executives and depart- 
ment heads in the larger concerns in cities 
of 50,000 or more in population. Men with 
experience in one call work among business 
men who have a good connection and espe- 
cially profitable on a permanent basis on a 
protected territory. Write giving your past 
experience to G. J. MacMillan, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


THE GLOVER’S LABORATORY wants 

sales organizations and salesmen to dis- 
tribute their new Arbo Shampoo and Arbo 
Scalp treatment. 


The Glovers rae 


oratory, O38 Street, Madison, 


Wisconsin. 


FASTEST Selling Advertising lead pencils. 
Every merchant prospect. Samples 10c. 
Matz Novelties, Reading, Pennsylvania. 


WANTED—SALESMEN TO SELL DEATH 
BENEFIT certificates; ages to 90 years. 

Write Salesmanager, American Protective 

Association, Box 696, Pueblo, Colorado. 


IF YOU ONY KNEW of the really profit- 

able results secured by advertisers under 
this classification, YOUR ad would be here 
too. Get the facts. They are free and no 
obligation. No salesman will call. Write 
Harry K. Goodall, SYSTEM, 520 No. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago. 


PRINTING SALESMAN. Liberak commis- 

sion in advance. Low~‘prices. Free cut 
service. Send for outfit. Fairway Products 
Co., Dept. 208, Akron, Ohio. 


SELL WALTHAM WATCHES as low as 
$3.50 at a good profit. Details free. 
Buchanan, Box 27, Boston, Mass. 


J intiur 


Business Books 


100 YEARS OF BUSINESS 


Just completed a four foot wall chart showing the 

trend of American Business for one hundred years, 

with important business and political events noted 

and their effect on business indicated. Available 

for a limited time at the special price of 25 cents 

—send stamps or silver to ‘‘SYSTEM and BUSI- 

NESS MANAGHEMENT,’’ 330 W. 42d Street, New - 
York City. 


“AMERICAN BANKING PRACTICE” 
By William H. Kniffin of New York Uni- 

versity. Unique in that it covers the en- 
tire field of banking practice as it is now 
conducted under recognized American pro- 
cedure. It gives the theory of banking—the 
functions of a bank—types of banking insti- 
tutions—describes the duties of the various 
officers—the work of the Clearing House— 
tells how collections are handled—how 
loans are made—goes thoroughly into ac- 
counting methods—audits and examinations 
—bank organization, administration, etc. 
Price $3.50—Write for your copy on ap- 
proval to SYSTEM and Business Manage- 
ment, 330 West 42nd St., New York City. 


“LIFE INSURANCE” 

By J. B. MacLean. A new edition of this 

Macdurd textbook of life insurance prin- 
ciples and practices. A practical, non- 
technical explanation of the insurance 
business from the organization of a life 
insurance company and a description of 
life insurance policies and their uses, to 
the regulation and taxation of life insurance 
companies and the legal aspects of life in- 
surance. Price $4.00. Send for your copy 
on approval to SYSTEM and Business Man- 
agement, 330 West 42nd St., New York City. 


“THE KNACK OF SELLING” 

Every successful executive must be a mas- 

ter at convincing others. Here is the 
most useable set of master selling plans 
ever produced—3 vols, 6 parts, 192 pages. 
It tells you how to determine the right sell- 
ing motive, how to gain and hold attention, 
how to use strategy in clinching deals, how 
to make the presentation effective, how to 
break down resistance, how to develop a 
winning personality. Over 135,000 sets sold 
to date. Send only $2.00 for your copy to 
SYSTEM and Business Management, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York City. 


Advertised 10 Years— 
Results Satisfactory 


Ten years’ continuous advertising in 

SYSTEM surely speaks well for its pulling 

power. Read what this advertiser says: 
Dear Mr. Goodall: I am glad to know 
that you are back as Classified Adver- 
tising Manager of System and Busi- 
ness Management. It is contrary to my 
policy to give testimonial letters re- 
garding my advertising. I am willing, 
however, to state that I have adver- 
tised continuously in System and 
Business Management for some ten 


years or more, and needless to say had 


not found results satisfactory I 
should not have continued such adver- 
tising. So long as conditions remain | 
as they are, I shall instruct my agents 
to continue running my classified ad 
in System and Business Management. 
Yours very truly, (Signed) W. 
Cummings, Syracuse, New York. 

If you want to reach high class business 
executives and younger ambitious men in 
business, you too should use classified ad- 
vertising in SYSTEM. Address inquiries 
or orders to 


HARRY K. GOODALL 


SYSTEM and BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, UL 


477 


RATES. Ordinary Classified. 20 cents per word, payable in advance. Special PETS i oe ape: 

Set-ups: All copy in light face capitals—double rates. First line in small acne « D Cash discount, 

bold-face type and centercd—$1.50. White space $1.00 per agate linc. When 

box numbers are employed, care of our New York or Chicago offices, count the space will be furnished on request. 


box numbcr as ten additional words. 


(Other classified advertising appears on two preceding pages.) 


Harry K. GooDALL, Manager 


Business Management, 


1 inch $14.00. 
A one- 7% advertisement is 1 inch deep’and 1 column wide. 
oO 


unless credit references are submitted and approved. 


12 inches: (or twelve 1-inch. yee aR, 


Cash must accompany your advertising order 
Rates, for a larger use of 
Write Harry K. Goodall, System and 


520 N. Michigan, Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Capital Raising 


CAPITAL: SECURITY UNDERWRITINGS 

negotiated, excellent connections. RAY- 
MOND SCHMIDT, 186 Joralemon Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


NEED CAPITAL? 
CORPORATIONS may be financed on com- 
mission basis only. E. P. Gage, Fla. 
Nat’! Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 


CORPORATE Organizing, Re-organizing, 
_ Re-Financing and New financing. Brook- 
worth, 110 E. 42nd St., New York City. 


JOHN MORRIS, 7th floor, 1237 Market 
St., Philadelphia invites full facts, first 
letter, projects of higher order. 


Executives Wanted | 


SALARIED POSITIONS 
- $2,500 to $25,000 


This thoroughly organized advertising serv- 
ice of 23 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation carries on preliminary negotia- 
tions for positions of the caliber indicated,. 
through a procedure individualized to each 
client's personal requirements: Several 


weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance the moderate cost 


of his own campaign. Retaining fee pro- 
tected by a refund provision as stipulated 
in our agreement. Identity is covered and, 
if employed, present position protected. 
If you have actually earned over $2,500, 
send only name and address for details. 


R. W. BIXBY, Inc. 
201 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


A SUPERIOR SERVICE is offered men of 
superior ability in contacting employers 
for positions paying $2,000 to $20,000. - In- 
dividual and confidential. Nationally recog- 
nized since 1915. The National Business 
Bourse, 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


I WRITE LETTERS that are wonderfully 

successful in securing interviews for high 
class executives desiring new connections. 
Moderate fee pays entire cost. No commis- 
Sion. Request particulars. Norman Letter 
Service, Interstate Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Agents Wanted 


MAKE PRODUCTS YOURSELF. Formula 
catalog free. Kemico, 60, Parkridge, 
Illinois. 


BIG MONEY for you. Make, Sell Printing 

Cuts. Tremendous market. New, amaz- 
ingly easy process. Learn quickly, cheaply. 
Specimens free. Hughes Products, 15 
Miami Avenue, Terrace Park, Ohio. 


AGENTS—MAKE 600% PROFIT SELL- 
_ ING CLEANER, polish, shampoo, vanilla, 


tonic laxative, Spot Remover, ete. Your 
name on labels, FREE SAMPLE.  Stand- 
ard Chemical Co., Dept. Dayton, 


G103, 
Ohio. 


40 VIEWS WORLDS FAIR 25c (coin). 
Agents wanted. Midwest Service, Moul- 
ton, Iowa. 


FOREMOST FORMULA SERVICE. 


‘free... W. ~Is. 


Business Opportunities 


“MONTHLY SCHEMER,” 

prints winning schemes. Subscriber re- 
ports $10,000 from one; another $25,000 
from three. Try it! Year, ba Special: 
Six months only 30c. 


Alliance, Ohio, 


LEARN the mercantile collection business. 

Big money. Easy, inexpensive instruc- 
tion. Write George Cole, Pres., ‘Tower, 
Syracuse, New York. 


In- 
Literature listing. ~ modern 
Formulas, Trade secrets for meritorious 
specialties. All lines). MILLER CHEMIST 
Jettonz, Tampa, Florida. 


CHEMICAL EXPERT WILL furnish for- 
mulas and trade secrets. All lines. Lists 
CUMMINGS, Ph.D., 230 Gor- 

don Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. ee 


teresting 


FREE BOOKLET DESCRIBES 87 plans 


for making $20-$100 weekly in home or 
office business of your own. ELITE’ PUB- 
LISHERS, 214 Grand St., New York. 


HOW TO OPERATE a=spress clipping 

bureau; a real mail order money- -maker. 
This and "99 other winners fully explained, 
$1.00... Miller, 309 Rich St., Syracuse, N. Y 


INCORPORATE YOUR’ BUSINESS under 

Delaware laws. Many advantages. Low 
cost.. Write today. -Free advisory service. 
CORPORATION. FISCAL COMPANY, INC. 


Wilmington, Delaware. 


ACCOUNTANTS & BOOKKEEPERS : 

Write, without obligation, for details of 
plan for cashing in substantially, without 
capital, on your knowledge and ability. Ac- 


counting Service Company, Lock Box 1468, 


Springfield, Mass. 


FOR AMBITIOUS 
matter who you are, 
If you must earn money. 


MORE MONEY 
PEOPLE—No 
where you live. 


Quick. Write immediately. Free litera- 
ture, .catalog. Success Builders, 2019 E. 
. Wichita, Kans. 


Central, 


SELL BY MAIL. Books, Novelties. Bar- 
gains! Large profits. Particulars Free. 
L. Elfco, 525 S. Dearborn, Chicago. 


START FOR YOURSELF—hundreds of 

Practical Business Plans, Ideas, _ etc. 
Particulars free. L-Koller, 231 Hamilton, 
Trenton, N. J 


MANUFACTURERS! Write for our HREKE 

Classification Sheet of Inventions for sale, 
covering 135 main subjects, and in one or 
more of which you will doubtless be inter- 
ested. ADAM FISHER MFG. CO., 41 En- 
right, St. Louis, Mo. 


LEARN account collecting, become collec- 

tion manager. Good income, quick re- 
sults. Interesting booklet, “Skillful Collect- 
i free. National Collectors System, 
Newark, Ohio. 


SUCCEED With Your 

Make-Sell them. Formulas, Processes. 
Analytical Service. Formula catalog free. 
K. Thaxly Co., Washington, D. C. 


Own 


MAKE AN 
Operate 


INDEPENDENT LIVING. 
in home or office. Profitable, 
fascinating. Particulars free—stamp ap- 
preciated. Doyle—(Ap’t. A. O.) 15 South 
Julia, Mobile, Ala. 


START own business anywhere. 
thing | furnished. No outfits. 
vassing. Spare time. Hither sex. T; 


“Maywood, 921 Broadway, New York. 


too. 


Products. 


Business Opportunities 


PROFITS quick, enormous; permanent, ex- 

panding income; no _ soliciting. en, 
women, write, get facts, today. McArthur 
Co., Desk 10, Butte, Montana. 


START PROFITABLE MAIL ORDER busi- 
in spare time. Complete layout 
Details free. Botkins, Box 266-S, 


MANAGERS WANTED in our Manufactur- 

ing Unit System. We supply materials. 
You bottle, label and pack. Sell house to 
house and through Associated Cut Rate 
Stores which we are now establishing. Big 
opportunity. Big book explaining whole 
system fifty cents. Prospectus free. Mystol 
Corp., Glens Falls, N. Y. 


KNOWLEDGE is power; Spare-time oppor- 

tunities, Technical, mechanical books, 
formulas, money- -making ideas, catalogues— 
valuable ‘information. Magazines at reduced 
prices. Send dime. Manhattan Co., 333 W. 
Manhattan Blvd., Toledo, Ohio. 


MAKE PRODUCTS YOURSELF. Tested 
formulas. Catalog free. Grinstead Lab- 
oratory, Edwardsville, Illinois. 


THE BEST of Everything for the Least 

Money. Typewriters, Typewriter Rib- 
bons, Sporting Goods, Printing, Rotospeed 
Form Letters. Commission  Cireulars. 
Electric Water Heaters, Circular Mailing, 
etc. Compare my Prices. 
Elsewhere. Send 3c Stamp. 
Box No. 187, Macomb, Illinois. 


24 WORD AD IN 33 weekly newspapers 
1.20. Circulation 19,900. Goodall, 957 
Ellis, San Francisco. 


MATL ORDER BUSINESS IS FASCINAT- 
ING. Many began small, now earn thous- 
ands yearly. No personal contact. Bound- 
less opportunities. I have had over 380 
years’ experience; will help you succeed. 
Send 25c. for valuable booklets. R. D. 
Breniser, 257 South 21st, Philadelphia. 


IF YOU ONLY KNEW of the really. profit- 

able results secured by advertisers under 
this classification, YOUR ad would be here 
Get the facts. They are free and no 
obligation. No salesman will call. Write 
Harry K. Goodall, SYSTEM, 520 No. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago. 


WHERE PRICE SELLS AND QUALITY 
TELLS. On Printing, Advertising, Type- 
Ribbons, Sporting Goods. Every- 
i i Supplies. QUICK 
. Send 8c stamp. State your 
Box No. 187, Macomb, Illinois. 


BOOKKEEPERS: A full time bookkeeper is 
no longer necessary for the small concerns. 
Start in business for yourself during spare 
time, then work into full time proposition. 
We will send you complete book describing 
proper procedure and our plan of Branch 
Office Bookkeeping Service for two dollars. 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE, Suite 547 
Dayton Industries Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 


Patent Attorneys 


PATENTS SECURED. Trade-Marks reg- 


istered. Reasonable terms. - Write for 
book and instructions. L. F. Randolph, 
Dept. 375, Washington, D. C. 4 


Signature Expert 


WRITE A BETTER SIGNATURE. Yours 

written twelve different’ styles and a 
pérsonal letter of advice, instructions, 50c. 
ALBERT P. MEUB, EXPERT PENMAN, 
Box 194, Pasadena, California. 


When writing advertisers please mention System and Business Management 


Only yesterday 
outlook.” But 


earth. The last strag 
Roosevelt’s NRA _p 


Sublication gives your advertising such 


ese men. For no other publication devotes itself ex- 
clusively to their prime interests. 
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is being done. 
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NEW YORK 


T THE throttle of a modern locomotive or a 

modern business, quick, decisive action de- 
mands FACTS. The signals must be speedily set 
and clearly visible. International Electric Ac- 
counting and Tabulating Machines provide the 
facts which are so essential to business progress. 
They offer detailed figures to the men in control 
—with absolute accuracy and maximum speed. 
You require, for example, your total car loadings 
for the past three months. An _ International 
Electric Sorting Machine begins to click ....a 
tabulator is set in motion .... adding figures 
. +. printing totals. In a matter of minutes, 
the facts, in neatly printed form, are placed 
before you. Fast? Yes, certainly, but only a 


brief instance of the control obtainable through 
the International Method of Punched Card Ac- 
counting. Railroads, Insurance Companies, De- 
partment Stores and thousands of other businesses 
are finding the speed and accuracy of International 
Business Machines of inestimable value. Today, 
time recording, tabulating and weighing devices 
bearing the International trademark are saving 
time, money and materials for government and 
business in seventy-nine countries throughout 
the world. 


New illustrated booklet, Modern Methods for 
Modern Business Needs, gives detailed information 
about International Business Machines. _ Free copy 
mailed on request. 


IN CHICAGO, at A Century of Progress, you are cordially invited to 


inspect the complete line of International Business Machines—in action 


INTERNATIONAL ELECTRIC ACCOUNTING AND TABULATING MACHINES 
INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL SCALES ee 


GENERAL OFFICES, 270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL _BUSINESS,, MACHINES CORPORATION 


TERNATIONAL 


° INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 
DAYTON MONEYWEIGHT SCALES AND STORE EQUIPMENT 


a ELECTROMATIC TYPEWRITERS 


BRANCH OFFICES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


